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EDITORIAL... 


Challenges of Depression 


The business depression has seriously affected the schools of America. 
Private schools report serious losses in enrollment. Public high schools, how- 
ever, have more pupils enrolled; fewer teachers in proportion; more crowded 
buildings; less money for salaries, supplies, and equipment. The big job of the 
average teacher this year is to maintain standards and preserve morale. 


In common with business, we school people must take stock of our ma- 
terials and our methods, and revamp our operating policies. By introspection 
we must estimate our share of responsibility for what has happened. Has the 
vast amount of detailed procedure we have taught obscured the real funda- 
mental principles of business? Are people still suffering from the belief that 
they can spend more than they earn? Of course we have taught the contrary, 
but the success of our teaching is measured by the number of pupils who actu- 
ally incorporate the truth into their personal philosophies. Manifestly we have 
failed to get across the well-known economic principle that increased sales 
can not come from decreased purchasing power, for on every side business is 
slashing wages and is yet looking for a definite up-turn. Where is the economy 
in discharging public employees to reduce the tax bill five dollars, and then 
asking ten dollars for ‘‘emergency relief’’? Business education must take the 
responsibility of inculcating some of the simple and practical lessons as yet 
unlearned. 


Many businesses are taking advantage of current conditions to discharge 
less efficient employees. Some of them will never regain similar employment 
because of competition of better trained people newly graduated. Employment 
managers have a wide choice when a vacancy occurs. Are our business schools 
and commercial departments preparing to contribute to employment or to un- 
employment? If our graduates are better trained than the people who have 
lost their positions, they will obtain work; if not, they will simply join the 
army of job seekers. 


Likewise, many commercial teachers could not meet present-day certifi- 
cation standards in new situations. Many teachers have not kept up with 
modern business education. New graduates of the training schools are clamor- 
ing for teaching positions. Even yet, however, improvement of teaching pro- 
ficiency isno gamble. If conditions improve, teaching salaries will regain former 
levels, and the better paying positions will go to the better-prepared people; if 
depression continues awhile, the best-trained teachers will still have the best 
of whatever is available. 


The average school still knows almost nothing about the real demands of 
the business community it serves. We ourselves are ‘‘over-producers’’ and we 
shall probably be asked to justify the relatively large numbers in business 
classes who never get business positions. 


Let us take stock of ourselves, our methods, our teaching materials, the 
kind and number of pupils we are 
training, the demands of our business 
community now and in normal times. 
Let us try to improve our standards P wg 3 
and the efficiency of our graduates. 


These are some of the challenges of Assistant in Secondary Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Trenton, 
the depression. New Jersey. 
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in Business Writing 


by 
R. R. Aurner 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 





THE BROAD VIEW 


Ir there is any one fact which stands 
out from the current chaos of the Threadbare 
Thirties, it is the fact that business leadership 
has fallen down somewhere along the line of its 
responsibility. If a dependable prosperity rests 
upon the scientific conduct of business, and if 
the scientific conduct of business becomes possible 
only with a trained and educated personnel—and 
these two conditionals would seem to be self- 
evident—then it is not difficult to demonstrate 
the important part which commercial teaching 
must play in the recovery. 

The part which commercial teaching must 
play in the recovery is, in my judgement, two- 
fold in character. 

First, commercial teaching must give all the 
practical help it can to the young graduate of 
the commercial training course. Let us see what 
this young graduate has a right to expect. In 
normal times, he has a right to expect that he 
can more readily get a job and that, after he gets 
it, he can make faster progress than the individual 
who has not had commercial training. Ordi- 
narily this is the actual practical result. Merely 
from the standpoint of getting ahead in business, 
it can be shown by graphs, charts, and columns 
of statistics that on the average those who have 
taken commercial training courses do make more 
rapid progress than those who have not. 


Second, commercial teaching must give all 
the supplementary help it can to the young 
graduate of the commercial training course whose 
destiny is not in business but on the farm, in the 
home, or in similar noncommercial activity. The 
number of commercial training graduates who 
will fall into this second class will, during the 
coming years, unquestionably increase. What 
can be done to expand the social value of each 


Can we make it reflect the socialized trend ? 


form of business training? What can be done 
to plan each form of commercial education so 
that it may yield information which will be 
valuable to all high school graduates regardless 
of their future occupations? Practical answers 
to these questions become increasingly im- 
perative. In a sense, these are the questions of 
the day. 


“Has not the time come for a careful study 
of the economic returns from the teaching of 
clerical commercial subjects in the secondary 
schools?” This is a significant question, raised by 
E. W. Barnhart in an editorial in Toe BALANCE 
SHEET for September, 1932. There are, he 
thinks, other objectives for high school com- 
mercial subjects as worthy as preparation for 
clerical occupations. To this statement few 
would disagree. 


Mr. Barnhart continues, “Even more im- 
portant than the vocational objective for second- 
ary schools are the economic efficiency and 
economic integration objectives. Every home 
and every farm in this country is a kind of busi- 
ness enterprise. In most schools, especially those 
in rural areas, appropriate courses should be 
offered to contribute to outcomes which will 
function in the business of everyday economic 
activities. The education of consumers in eco- 
nomic buying, in using business services, in in- 
vesting safely is socially and economically more 
important than an unattainable clerical voca- 
tional objective.” 


To follow this editorial argument a point 
further, the time would seem to be here when 
education must, in a new sense, offer those com- 
mercial subjects which will result in valuable 
social returns to pupils—social returns, the ap- 
praisal of which in later years will reveal, perhaps, 
the beginnings of the development of a new type 
of citizenship. It seems clear that the great 
multitude of pupils should be guided into those 
courses which contribute most to economic 
understanding and to the more capable manage- 
ment of those highly personalized business ac- 
tivities involved in the handling of a farm, a 
home, or one’s personal affairs. 
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It is not too difficult to agree that there may 
be before us, in the next few years, the prospect 
of a revolutionary expansion of commercial edu- 
cation to unshackle it from the now hampering 
traditions of an earlier type of clerical vocational 
training. If this proves to be the next step 
toward commercial education of a greater social 
and economic significance, it behooves all who 
have an interest in the field of commercial train- 
ing to become willingly aware of the fact before 
it is forced upon them by the weight of public 
opinion. 

All of us are aware of the complexities in- 
volved in training hundreds of thousands. of the 
oncoming youth for service and for leadership in 
business. In a new sense we are beginning to 
realize the nature of the problems which 
capable business administration involves. We 
now see that business training is destined to 
have a wider social import and that it must be 
given a broader social significance than our pre- 
decessors once thought. 

When Harvard University 
was established in America 
in 1636, the founders of the 
original college announced that 
they undertook this action be- 
cause they “‘dreaded to leave 
an illiterate Ministry to the 
Churches when our present 
Ministers shall lie in the 
Dust.” In an address at the 
opening of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Owen D. Young 
asked a pertinent question in 
approximately these words: “Why were we 
fearful of an illiterate ministry of religion in 
the seventeenth century and not apprehensive 
of an illiterate ministry of business until the 
twentieth?” 

Perhaps the answer is to be found in the fact 
that we are just now on the threshold of a new 
conception of what is meant by capable business 
leadership. This new conception brings to 
teachers of commercial education a responsibility 
and a challenge. Whether our work is in the 
secondary school, the junior college, the senior 
college, or the graduate school, we carry the 
responsibility for building a solid foundation on 
which capable leadership in business may be 
set. We face the stimulating challenge of de- 
veloping new effective methods and means for 
meeting the minimum requirements which society 
must now demand of us. 

There are, it seems to me, three minimum 
requirements which the new commercial edu- 
cation must be prepared to meet. They are: 

First, capable training in the kind of work in 





R. R. Aurner, B. A., M. A., 
Ph. D., Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin . . 

experienced teacher, lec- 
turer, contributor to na- 
tional magazines, adver- 
tising and letter-writing 
counselor, writer of effect- 
ive letter bulletins, co- 
author of ‘‘Effective Busi- 

ness Letters.’’ 


which the individual later expects to engage. 
This requirement is essentially vocational in 
nature. 

Second, a general informational background 
of business procedures and processes. This re- 
quirement enriches the student’s understanding 
and enlarges the student’s comprehension at the 
time each individual pupil is absorbing the 
necessary factual knowledge of the particular 
course he is taking. 

Third, the laying of a dependable foundation 
on which later may be built those personal and 
social qualities so needful for successful leader- 
ship and for successful followership. ‘This re- 
quirement builds into the fibre of the student, 
qualities which will enable him to fit some- 
where into the scheme of society. If it becomes 
evident that his place cannot be on the pedestal 
of leadership, the school must still fit him for his 
socially important place in the niche of follower- 
ship. 


THE DIRECT APPLICATION 


Let us apply these findings 
to the course which commonly 
bears the title of Business Eng- 
lish or Business Correspond- 
ence, or the combination title 
of Business English and Cor- 
respondence. For several rea- 
sons I do not like the expres- 
sion business English. Its use 
is fraught with a number of 
dangers. It is, however, so 
deeply entrenched in our cur- 
rent school terminology that 
I make use of it for introductory purposes, and 
for establishing beyond doubt the exact identity 
of the course to which I refer. A more accurate 
expression for our purposes is English applied to 
business, or English as used in business. 

Even a casual discussion with teachers of 
business English reveals an insistent and fast 
growing demand for a new approach to the sub- 
ject, a new way to vitalize the methods of in- 
struction. 

The following statement from the pen of 
William Feather recently appeared in the Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia. For the clarity with 
which it reveals the growing need for vitalizing 
every part of the business training course, it is 
worth our close attention. 

A great business leader, thinks Mr. Feather, 
is not usually paid a fabulous salary because he 
is more intelligent than other men. “The asset 
of the business genius is executive ability or 
leadership, a trait that is rarer than high in- 
telligence. The world should aim to produce 
more human beings endowed with the rare ability 
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to organize and lead, and to inspire people to 
work willingly and enthusiastically under direc- 
tion.” 

On this score, most of us would agree that 
the parts of our school curricula are relatively 
weak. Students are largely compelled to train 
themselves and each other in executive work. 
For the most part, they find it in their outside 
activities, in football, in student councils, in 
social functions, and in publications. If material 
of this kind can be properly incorporated in a 
course; if, for example, material of this kind can 
be brought into play in the working assignments 
of a course in the English of business and in 
business correspondence, we should be able to 
develop an immensely more effective course in 
these subjects. 

You have heard it said that actual success in 
the world depends as much on personal qualities 
as it does on scholarship. There is much truth 
in the statement. By the degree that it is true, 
by that same degree is it essential that these 
personal qualities be developed in the subject 
matter of our courses in every way possible. For 
instance, it is axiomatic that there is a large 
social value in developing the personal character- 
istic of being able to get along with people, and 
that the cooperative instinct must be carefully 
nurtured in that individual who hopes to go far 
in following the star of his ambition. Are not 
society and business right in demanding from us 
that we try to develop, in a manner more pointed 
and more systematic than before, those personal 
qualities which we know pupils will find essential 
in either leadership or followership? Clearly the 
course which embodies these principles of in- 
struction for English in business will be squarely 
in line with the coming trend in business edu- 
cation. 

Especially important in the writing of effective 
business letters is the development of the power 
of persuasion. Analysis reveals that the power 
of persuasion is based upon two parallel yet 
opposite abilities: one, the ability to bring some- 
one else around to one’s own way of thinking, 
and, two, the ability to appreciate sensitively 
the viewpoints of someone else. Skill in the 
second ability gives even greater skill in the first 
ability. To be able sensitively to appreciate the 
viewpoints of someone else makes it possible 
oftentimes to bring someone else around to one’s 
own way of thinking. It is evident, I believe, 
that these two abilities, parallel yet opposite in 
character, together form the core and heart of 
what we mean by the word cooperation, which 
is simply the willingness to play with the team 
on the one hand and the ability to organize and 
persuade the team later to play with one’s self. 

Hence, in a course in business letters and the 
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English of business, we can, if we are skillful, 
perform a double social service. 

First, we can supply the admittedly important 
fund of general information needed not only to 
build up background, but also to stimulate the 
intellectual curiosity that must flourish in later 
years. 

Second, with this informational background 
we can supply what has been called good sports- 
manship in business, the willingness to shoulder 
one’s share of responsibility, the willingness to 
share credit with others, the willingness, in short, 
to play ball with the team. 

Few. courses are more happily adjustable in 
approach and subject matter to give these double 
services to society than is the course in the English 
of business and business correspondence. Al 
that is needed is the right text and the right approach. 


MOTIVATING THE APPROACH. It is my opin- 
ion that English composition, oral and written, 
can be given its most powerful motivation and 
its most universal motivation through the busi- 
ness letter and its associate forms. The student 
should figuratively be placed in letter-writing 
situations, one after the other. Thus the student 
will find at every turn that he is working to meet 
a definite situation—precisely the condition under 
which he will carry on his work as a citizen in the 
world’s economic Itfe. 

An illustration: Football coaches have found 
it difficult to teach rules, signals, and formations 
to a football team during spring practice when 
the team knows it cannot use the formations in 
intercollegiate competition until September. 
Spring chalk talks and the running of routine 
signals are far from adequate to insure skill and 
precision in the actual execution of the plays in 
the fall. Immediately after the coach has sup- 
plied the formations, he must order drill by the 
hour in the form of scrimmage, motivated by an 
opposing team equipped with plays from rival 
universities. The coach finds himself getting far 
greater results from his skill and energy, if he 
puts his eleven men to work to meet a definite 
situation, gives them running and pass formations 
with which to meet it, and tells them to try at 
once to make a touchdown. 


BREATHING LIFE INTO INERT TOOLS. Simil- 
arly, grammar, sentence structure, and vocabu- 
lary may be relieved of much of their customary 
aridity, if they are transformed at once into 
active, living instruments for meeting a definite 
business situation which must be solved then 
and there. 

Business-letter motivation does not, of course, 
imply that the student will leap full-fledged into 
the chair of the dictator. Rarely will a student 
be required or permitted to write letters or ad- 
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vertisements for the firm during his apprentice- 
ship. This is not expected. But with amazing 
frequency the opportunity to write letters opens 
to the neophyte almost before he wants to assume 
the responsibility, and his advancement from 
that point may rest upon the firmness and the 
accuracy of his previous business English train- 
ing. If that training has largely concerned itself 
with letter situations, the young person is fortu- 
nate indeed. 


A NEW STIMULUS. Business English has 
come to be welcomed by the alert teacher as a 
well-defined application of the laws of writing. 
There is a new stimulus to the rising young 
student in writing paragraphs about the United 
States Steel Corporation, whether the information 
comes from a current news story on the financial 
page, from Moody’s Manual, or from this week’s 
issue of an investment service. There is a new 
stimulus in studying a letter from the General 
Motors Corporation. There is a new stimulus 
in analyzing a business report from a subsidiary 
of the General Electric Company. Business 
writing, the backbone of which is the letter, now 
becomes an active tool with definite objectives 
to stimulate the student’s imagination and in- 
terested effort. 


SCOPE AND CONTENT. The young people 
who will presently begin to take part in the 
American drama must be trained to express 
themselves. They must, furthermore, be trained 
to make a favorable impression on those with 
whom they deal. In the broad field of commercial 
education—that education which fits its students 
for effective participation in the activities of 
production and distribution—business English 
assumes an important place as one of the forms 
of training which the students will find of per-- 
manent value in the business world. 


A student should be led willingly to a knowl- 
edge of how the English language can be used 
most effectively. Place before him a picture of 
the network of business communication. Place 
before him an assortment of the business tools, 
together with an identification of the common 
errors that have been found to dull these tools. 
Then the student is ready for ideas—materials 
upon which the tools will be used—to be shaped 
through the systematic steps of plan and tone 
into full-rounded business letters, effective in 
structure and thought. Thus the groundwork is 
laid for sound letter writing and for sound general 
use of English for business purposes and for 
personal use. 


After the groundwork is laid, the student is 
ready to study the essential forms of the letter, 
the messenger which speeds to the corners of the 


world in the service of business. The student 
should not only be permitted but also invited to 
handle the materials of request and reply, of 
adjustments, of collections, and of sales. He 
should be invited to create letters of application 
for himself, and letters of introduction and recom- 
mendation for others. He should be invited to 
embark upon auxiliary forms of business writing, 
to create advertising copy, to develop special 
letters, to formulate business reports, outlines, 
summaries, and memorandums. Later he should 
be invited to rise to his feet and talk with con- 
viction about some of the subjects which have 
been the subjects of his writing. 


FIVE MAJOR AIMS. Just as the primary 
function of the course is to develop proficiency 
in the use of the English language for business 
purposes, so the primary aim and scope should 
be to develop this proficiency to the highest 
degree under the impulsion of a powerful motive 
interest. Besides laying the groundwork for 
fundamental traits of leadership and follower- 
ship, the course should have some such aims as 
these: 


1. To develop sureness and skill in the use 
of the basic tools with which the student must 
work—words. As a means to effective business 
letters and all the associate forms, it is necessary 
to teach thoroughly principles of grammar, ac- 
curacy of spelling and punctuation, well-knit 
sentences, and clear paragraphs. 


2. To acquaint the student with primary 
business procedure, principles, forms, transac- 
tions, and broad policies through the motivated 
medium of business letters and associated forms. 


3. To establish in the mind of the student 
the central principles underlying effective busi- 
ness letters and to provide liberal practice in 
applying these principles. As a standard of ex- 
pectancy the student should be able at the end 
of the course to tell good letters from bad and 
to give sound reasons for his decisions. He 
should, moreover, be able to produce workman- 
like letters of his own. 


4. To familiarize the student with simple 
business problems and to train him in solving 
them acceptably by letter. This suggests a 
liberal exercise of the student’s power of analysis 
and of judgment under the teacher’s guidance. 


5. To give the student an understanding of 
people; how they act, why they act as they do, 
and how their favorable response may be won. 
Through studying business letters and writing 
them, and testing their effect on others, the 
student learns how people react to certain ap- 
proaches, suggestions, and stimuli. 


(Concluded on page 215) 
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Some Earmarks of Good Teaching 


SoME time ago, our super- 
intendent sent out a set of rating 
sheets for different departments. 
These rating sheets were very help- 
ful. As the result of them, I have 
summarized nine earmarks of good 
teaching. I shall cover most of 
them in this talk. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 
THE CLASSROOM 


Upon entering a classroom, the 
first thing that one observes, after 
the teacher, is the condition of the 
air and the appearance of the room. 
A good teacher realizes that 
the physical condition of the 
room has a favorable or un- 
favorable effect upon the 
pupils. Light, heat, and venti- 
lation affect the physical well- 
being of the pupils and teacher; 
neatness and the decoration of 
the room have a subconscious effect upon them. 

A good teacher does not wait for the pupils 
to become sleepy or sluggish to remind him to 
give attention to the heat or ventilation. The 
lighting is usually taken care of when the seats 
are installed, but at the beginning of each period 
the teacher should see that the window shades are 
properly adjusted to produce proper lighting and 
to eliminate glare on the blackboards. 


Albert 
Assistant Supervisor in 
Charge of Commercial 
Education, Los Angeles, 
California. 





ROUTINE EFFICIENCY 


Another earmark of good teaching is what 
we might call a teacher’s routine efficiency. 
This includes punctuality on the part of the 
teacher and pupils, getting the class started 
promptly, elimination of interruptions, discipline, 
and record keeping. 

Punctuality is a habit. If a teacher is not 
punctual in all things he is hardly in a position 
to expect his pupils to be punctual. Much could 
be said upon getting a class started promptly. 
Some one has figured out that five minutes 
wasted each day in getting a class started will 
amount in a school year to almost sixteen hours, 
or about twenty-four forty-minute periods, or 
almost five weeks’ time. Some teachers waste 
this time and then complain that time consumed 
by assemblies and games cuts in on their work. 

One teacher I know has a five-minute review, 
test, or drill on fundamentals on the blackboard 
every day when the pupils come into the class. 
A monitor passes the paper as the other pupils 
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are arriving. The ringing of the 
tardy bell is the signal for the 
pupils to start work. In the mean- 
time the teacher is taking the roll 
and attending to other routine 
matters. At the end of five 
minutes she gives the signal to 
stop. Thus, during a semester, 
her pupils will have spent between 
goo and 1,000 minutes in drill or 
review that the pupils of some 
teachers have spent in disorder. 

Some teachers seem to have 
innumerable interruptions, other 
teachers are almost never inter- 
rupted. There’s a reason. 

Superior teachers seem to 
have scarcely any trouble with 
discipline. Pupils who are 
interested don’t seem to think 
about making trouble. It is 
difficult to tell by looking at 
a prospective teacher whether 
he is going to have difficulty in controlling pupils. 
I knew one man, six feet two inches tall and 225 
pounds in weight, with a master’s degree from a 
large university, who couldn’t hold the attention 
of his pupils, just couldn’t control them at all. 
He tried hard for a year and a half, but condi- 
tions became worse and worse, and finally he 
resigned in the middle of his second year. A 
young woman, less than five feet tall and under 
100 pounds in weight, took his place; the pupils 
seemed to delight in anticipating her every 
wish. 

Why could one person succeed while the other 
couldn’t? Young people, in training for teachers, 
are told that to avoid trouble in discipline they 
should know exactly what they are going to 
teach each period, have more than enough 
material, start the class to work promptly before 
any disorder has had a chance to begin; that they 
must not think they can start in “easy” and then 
“tighten up” later; and that they must be firm 
from the first minute of the first day and let 
nothing “get by.” Discipline is like a fire; it is 
easy to control if taken in time but almost im- 
possible to control it if it gets a start. 


Bullock, 





PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY OF THE TEACHER 


While some may question including the 
teacher’s health, energy, endurance, and voice 
among the earmarks of good teaching, certainly 
the lack of any one of them is a handicap that 
makes good teaching more difficult. The teacher 
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who is too tired to stand up before a class, or 
whose nerves are frayed or jumpy, would prob- 
ably have difficulty in presenting even an average 
lesson. 


MENTAL EFFICIENCY 


A teacher in the junior or senior high school 
is supposed to be a specialist in his subject. 
He should certainly be expected not only to 
have known his subject once, but also to keep 
his knowledge up to date. A teacher who goes 
to class day after day and week after week with 
no more preparation than a glance through the 
textbook the pupils are using, instead of being a 
fountain or running stream of knowledge for his 
pupils, will soon become a stagnant pool. It 
would not be long before such a teacher would be 
teaching the practices of yesterday and finding 
it more difficult to recall accurately the things 
he knew last year or the year before. It is pitiful 
to hear a teacher make inaccurate statements to 
the pupils or to allow wrong impressions to 
prevail because the teacher has neglected to 
acquaint himself with the latest literature, 
thought, or practice, as the case may be. 

It is, of course, even worse for a teacher to 
try to teach something he never did know much 
about. I heard of a teacher, for example, in 
another city, who tried to teach her pupils some- 
thing about the principles of life insurance. All 
she knew about it was what she had read in two 
or three ninth-grade textbooks on business train- 
ing and what she had learned by reading her 
endowment policy part way through. 

Business training is one of the hardest subjects 
to teach well because it covers such a broad field. 
Fortunately, however, there is a wealth of ma- 
terial in the public library on the different phases 
of the subject. Frequent visits to our business 
houses will also keep us informed on up to date 
practices. A whole textbook could be written 
on almost any subdivision of business training. 


SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 


Under the heading of “social efficiency” 
might be considered such qualities or practices 
as self-control or poise, humor, discretion, 
optimism, justice, tact, and use of good English. 
Some people seem to be born with a larger share 
of these qualities than others, but by careful 
self-anaylsis and practice a normal person should 
be able to develop most of them to some extent, 
or at least reach a point where he will not exhibit 
a serious lack of them. 

In my opinion, self-control, justice, and the 
use of good English are very important. Self- 
control will save many a regret. In commenting 
on a “sense of justice,” I might say that if pupils 
believe that a teacher is really attempting to be 


just and impartial they will hardly ever harbor 
resentment when corrected. 

Use of incorrect English and slang almost 
invariably lowers the teacher in the estimation 
of the better pupils. I once heard one pupil say 
to another, “Miss Blank doesn’t know how to 
pronounce the word ‘pénalize.” She uses the 
word every time we take a test, and calls it 
‘pénalize.’ She is always making some gram- 
matical error.” Again, only the other day I 
heard a teacher say: “If anyone thinks they can 
explain this to the class, raise your hand.” When 
she asked me if I had any suggestions, I called 
this and another grammatical error to her at- 
tention. I am sure she was sincere in her thanks 
when she said, “Here’s where I get out the old 
grammar and get busy.” 

The other day I met a young man who was 
in one of my law classes eight years ago. After 
telling about himself and some of the other boys 
who were in the class, he said: “I still remember 
some of the things we went over and over and 
threshed out in our law class. I have never 
been in any legal difficulty all these years, (it 
seemed a long time to him) but in my own case, 
I think I got more real good from what I learned 
in English and pronunciation than from what I 
learned in law. After I had recited, and others 
had agreed or disagreed with me, and then you 
said, ‘Now what about his English?’ I used to 
feel quite embarrassed. I guess my English was 
the worst in the class, but before long I made an 
error only once in awhile. I used to write my 
errors down in the back of my note book. I 
suppose I make plenty of errors now, but I know 
I don’t make any of the glaring ones I used to 
make. Have you noticed any while I have been 
talking?” I told him that I had been so interested 
in what he had been saying that I hadn’t noticed 
one, and that his English was now so much better 
than mine that I wouldn’t be competent to 
criticize him. 

DYNAMIC EFFICIENCY 

Another earmark of good teaching is what 
might be called “dynamic efficiency.” This 
includes initiative, enthusiasm, forcefulness, and 
industry. Some people might find it very hard 
to attain the first three of these, but the fourth 
can be acquired by any ambitious person. The 
lack of it is perhaps responsible for more people 
remaining average than are all other causes put 
together. This lack is sometimes just plain 
laziness; sometimes it is due to the fact that a 
teacher has too many other interests. 


COOPERATION 


The seventh earmark is “cooperation.” This 
consists of promptness, adaptability, loyalty, and 
(Concluded on page 232) 
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Teaching the Application 


of Bookkeeping Principles 


by 
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AttHoucu bookkeeping instruction has 
improved a great deal during the last ten years, 
due to better textbooks, better instructional 
materials, and better teachers, many teachers 
are not teaching the subject so that it will func- 
tion in the lives of their students. 

To develop in students the ability to follow 
instructions and enter transactions in an ideally 
planned set of books and to pass periodic tests 
on the theory of double-entry bookkeeping is one 
thing; the developing of the ability to apply 
this knowledge in actual life situations is quite 
a different problem. 

Textbooks, at least those now available, give 
only the double-entry bookkeeping theory and 
practice. It is the task of the teacher to apply 
this knowledge to actual situations in the school 
and the community. We often hear of high school 
graduates who get positions where they find a 
set of books very different from the practice 
sets used in school. They are likely to either 
come to the conclusion that the companies for 
whom they are working are keeping books in- 
correctly or that the instruction given them in 
school was not practical. The latter is more 
likely to be the case. The inability of such 
student to make use of his school bookkeeping 
is not the fault of a textbook, but the fault of 
the teacher who failed to teach the application 
of bookkeeping principles to actual situations. 

A few weeks ago a group of college seniors in a 
fifth-semester accounting class were asked to 
imagine that they were commercial teachers in 
medium-sized high schools, and that they had 
been asked to handle the extracurricular finances 
of the school. Organization treasurers were to 


“The teacher who fails to teach a subject so that 
it will function in the lives of students after they 
leave school is wasting the taxpayer’s money.’’ 


follow the commercial teachers’ instructions in 
handling the money and making the records. 
The college seniors were then asked to explain 
how an organization treasurer should be in- 
structed to handle money, and what records he 
should be required to keep and present each 
semester for audit. The class was bewildered. 
They said that they had never studied anything 
like that before. They had been studying the 
accounting for large businesses—partnerships, 
corporations, deferred charges, accruals, working 
sheets, adjusting and closing entries. No doubt 
they knew the double-entry bookkeeping as 
presented in a textbook very well, but they had 
never been taught to think and apply that knowl- 
edge to new situations. 

The test of a subject taught in school, whether 
it be a commercial or an academic subject, is 
not the degree of perfection attained in the class- 
room, but the extent to which the student can 
apply that knowledge after he gets out of school. 
The teacher who fails to teach a subject so that 
it will function in the lives of students after they 
leave school is wasting the taxpayer’s money. 

The business concerns of a community, 
whether that community be large or small, offer 
a real opportunity for the teacher to teach the 
application of bookkeeping principles. True, 
many of the bookkeeping systems in a town of 
one thousand population are not all perfect. 
They do not all follow the plan of sets illustrated 
in bookkeeping textbooks, neither do all of the 
bookkeeping systems in New York or Chicago. 
Undoubtedly there are more poor bookkeeping 
sets in the world than there are ideal ones, yet 
students, in most cases, are seldom given any 
hint that there are anything but ideal systems. 

Field trips to business offices will do a great 
deal to create enthusiasm and to teach students 
to think and apply their bookkeeping facts. 
The first bookkeeping class which I had occasion 
to teach followed the textbook very closely. 
The class stood high in standardized tests, and 
two of the students placed in a district commercial 
contest. They knew their bookkeeping facts 
and were neat and accurate “pen pushers.” 
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Their sets were on display in the commercial 
room and also at the annual exhibit to parents. 
Frankly, I was proud of my first bookkeeping 
class. The next summer I happened to attend 
summer school and was in a class which made 
several field trips studying various methods of 
record keeping used by various business offices. 
These trips meant so much to me that I decided 
to try a similar procedure with my high school 
bookkeeping class. 

About the end of the second six weeks of 
the second semester, I made arrangements with 
the chief accountant of a large department store 
to talk to the bookkeeping class and tell them 
something of his work, the service of the ac- 
counting department to the business, and some- 
thing about the system used in keeping these 
records. The store had 112 departments and 
figured profit on each department weekly, using 
the retail method of inventory determination. 
The students were able to see clearly how the 
accounting served as a tool which enabled 
management to better control the business. 
The next day we visited the accounting depart- 
ment of this store and actually saw the records 
kept and the methods used in keeping them. 
The next bookkeeping period at school showed 
some results of the trip. Let me say now, that 
if a teacher doesn’t like to have students ask 
questions, do not take them on a field trip. The 
class had plenty of questions. Such remarks as 
the following are merely a sample: Why their 
books were different than our sets, they were 
just sheets of paper in a big tray? How can 
they keep all of those forty thousand accounts 
receivable straight? Do all big businesses use 
machines in keeping books? ‘These students 
were thinking—they were applying their book- 
keeping knowledge to an actual situation. 

This trip gave the students a picture of a large 
well-organized bookkeeping system. The next 
step was to give them a picture of smaller 
systems, perhaps not so well-organized, and in 
many cases single entry or incomplete systems. 
Students were divided into voluntary groups of 
two or three and were given a sheet of instruc- 
tions. The instructions are reproduced here in 
order that the reader may work out a similar 
guide if he cares to do so. 


STUDY OF LOCAL BOOKKEEPING 
SYSTEM 
PROCEDURE 


1. A group of two or three students may work 
together, but a group should not generally 
exceed three. 

2. One of the group should be appointed as 
chairman, and after deciding what store they 
would like to visit, the chairman should call 
in person and find out if the merchant or 


bookkeeper is willing to cooperate. A 
definite time should be set when the book- 
keeper will show the group the books and 
methods which he uses in keeping records. 
Make it clear that you want him to explain 
the system. Be very courteous, regardless of 
the attitude of the merchant, for he is being 
asked to do you a favor. 

3. Meet promptly at the appointed time. Be 
patient, even if you find the merchant busy. 

a. Let him explain and show you the 
system as best he can. 

b. Ask him any questions you may have 
in order to get a clear idea of the 
method or system. 

c. Ask any of the following questions that 
have not already been answered. 


CASH RECEIPTS 


1. Is a cash register used? If so, how does it help 
in the record keeping? 


2. Is all money received deposited, and all bills 
paid by check? 


3. How is the cash received on account recorded? 
SALES 
4. Are daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly sum- 
maries of cash sales available? 
5. How are charge sales handled? 
tickets filed? 
CASH PAYMENTS 


6. Is use made of check stubs, a check register, or 
are entries made direct from check to the cash 
payments record? 


7. Is use made of a petty cash fund? 


Are sales 


PURCHASES 
8. How are orders for merchandise made and re- 
corded? 


9. How are the incoming invoices from creditors 
recorded and filed? 

10. Does this merchant think that taking advantage 
of cash discounts is important? 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


11. How often does the proprietor close his books 
and determine the profit made? Why does he 
do so at this particular time? 

12. Does the proprietor have any other method of 
determining his inventory than actually count- 
ing? 

13. Does he keep account of the profit which he 
makes on different types of merchandise, such 
as groceries, meats, men’s clothing, and men’s 
shoes, or is the profit stated in one amount only? 

14. Does the proprietor figure the depreciation on 
his property and equipment as an expense each 
year? 

15. What is the amount of bad debts, and how are 
they handled on the books? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


16. Which of the following books does the merchant 
use? 
a. Day book or memorandum of transactions 
b. General journal 
c. Cash book 
d. Purchases book 
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Sales book 

General ledger 

Subsidiary ledgers 

Other books, such as notes receivable, 

notes payable, etc. 

17. Is this set of books considered a single entry 
or double entry set? 


18. How is the accuracy of the work checked or 
proved? 

19. What machines, if any, are used to keep or 
help with the records? 

20. Does the proprietor think the records of value 
for management purposes? 


poe rho 


After determining the answers to the above questions 
and any others that come to your mind, be sure to 
THANK the merchant for his time and interest. 


WRITTEN WORK BY EACH STUDENT 


1. A description of the records kept, with a 
simple drawing illustrating if possible the 
books of original entry, and ledgers; a 
description of methods of handling cash. 


2. A discussion of facts shown by records and 
methods of figuring profit, making state- 
ments, etc. 


3. Your idea of the good points and weak 
points of the system. 


Needless to say I had previously talked with 
a number of the merchants, had secured their 
cooperation, and had learned something about 
their bookkeeping systems. A check was also 
made of the places students intended to visit; 
the matter was adjusted to prevent more than 
one group from visiting any one merchant. Very 
short assignments were made during a period of 
two weeks, and all work was placed on an in- 
dividual or small group basis. Students were 
permitted to visit a business house during the 
class hour if arrangements could be made with 
the business man to do so. At the end of the 
two-week period, each group had visited at least 
one business house and had a report ready to 
hand in. Several class periods were then used 
to discuss the various bookkeeping systems. At 
the end of these discussions the class saw clearly 
that, although each bookkeeping system was 
different from those illustrated in their texts, 
they all used the same principles. They learned 
that each system was built to meet the specific 
needs of each business. 


I often like to compare two of my former 
bookkeeping classes. The students in the first 
class were neat and accurate in their work, and 
they knew the principles of double-entry book- 
keeping as presented in the text. The second 
class had all of this, plus the ability to think and 
apply this knowledge. ‘The first class have 
probably forgot most of the facts and principles 
which they learned, and now have very little 
to show for their efforts. The second class may 
forget bookkeeping terminology, but they will 
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never lose sight of the fact that bookkeeping is 
a tool for control and serves the management of a 
business. Neither will they lose sight of the 
fact that bookkeeping records must meet the 
needs of the business for which they are kept. 
They learned the “why” as well as the “how.” 


The application of bookkeeping can also be 
taught through studying the business methods 
used in the school itself. The handling of extra- 
curricular finances is of chief value in this con- 
nection. The responsibility for this job is often 
delegated to the commercial teacher. There are 
few principals or superintendents who would not 
gladly turn this work over to the commercial 
teacher if they knew he would like to have it. 
Most commercial teachers do not want this 
work. They look upon it as merely an addition 
to their already heavy load. It should not be 
considered in this manner, as it really offers an 
excellent opportunity for a teacher to teach the 
application of bookkeeping principles to actual 
situations. It is entirely possible to delegate 
the work to the students and organize a system 
of double checking so that the teacher actually 
does very little. If the work has been properly 
organized, bookkeeping students can even audit 
the records kept by the treasurer of a school 
organization. 

It is not the purpose of this article to explain 
a system of accounting for extracurricular 
organizations and activities. Such a system is 
best built around the needs of an individual 
school. Commercial teachers, who do all of the 
work of keeping such records themselves or those 
who are satisfied to let the secretary of the board 
of education or the principal’s office girl keep 
these records, are passing up an excellent op- 
portunity for teaching bookkeeping. ‘True, 
some teachers do delegate the details of such 
work to students, but never make the effort to 
get across to the student a clear understanding 
of the work of the system. 


While this article has dealt with teaching the 
application of bookkeeping principles to actual 
situations, it can easily be applied to business 
law, the junior high school business course, 
business organization, and other social-business 
subject. Field trips, special speakers, and an 
understanding of the business aspects of the 
school are all valuable in giving the student a 
concrete idea of what business is about—knowl- 
edge that will stay with them long after abstract 
facts are forgot. 

Some schools are doing an excellent piece 
of work in teaching the practical side of com- 
mercial education through well-organized school 
banks and commercial clubs. However, a very 


(Concluded on page 215) 
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A Critical Survey 


of the Objectives of Commercial Education 


by 


Sara Jackson McConnell 


High School 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Tre changes in the social 
order can be accepted as responsible, 
partially at least, for the increasing 
numbers in the secondary schools who 
are demanding a practical education. 
The Latin grammar schools were ex- 
clusively for the favored few who 
were training for medicine, for law, 
or for the church. In the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, academies 
sprang up with the rise of the middle 
class. The education in these acade- 
mies was more liberal although it was 
still largely dominated by the colleges. 
Its teachers, trained in academies and uni- 
versities, were interested in perpetuating the 
classics. Because the training in neither the 
grammar school nor the academy satisfied the 
“people,” public high schools came into being. 
As might be expected, a great variety of subjects 
was taught. There was very little uniformity 
in fact, in the nature of the subject matter, in 
the time spent, and in the methods of instruction 
in the different high schools. 


Four curricula eventually evolved; namely, 
Latin scientific, classical, modern language, 
and English—all to be classified as college pre- 
paratory. This was due to belief in faculty 
psychology which prevailed at the time. In 
theory the same subject matter prepared for 
both college and life. Even the small numbers 
of commercial subjects taught then were justified 
on the grounds of training of faculties rather 
than for practical value. The people were not 
really receiving the education for which they 
were clamoring. Gradually, however, new cur- 
ricula were added. The commercial curriculum, 
along with home economics, industrial arts, and 
agriculture, has come into the secondary school 
as a result of this demand. 





Because it is estimated that from 
40 to 60 per cent of the high school 
students throughout the country are 
taking at least some commercial work, 
we can see that commercial education 
is an important part of secondary 
education. 

Koos, basing his statement upon 
the records of the United States 
Bureau of Education, shows that 42 
per cent of the high school pupils in 
the school year 1921-22 were enrolled 
in commercial subjects? In 1928 
Lomax placed the figure at 45.6 per 
cent. Those boys and girls who are graduated 
from commercial courses need, even more than 
college preparatory students, who have an 
opportunity to develop them in the university, 
an opportunity to develop a social outlook. 
The common practice has been to link the 
intellectual interests and social outlook with the 
college preparatory student and to emphasize 
in commercial work only the development of 
practical interests. It is doubtful if many 
schools do even this. Rather do they develop 
one specialized skill. It is felt by the writer 
that few schools open up a variety of interests 
for the pupils. Each child chooses, more or less 
blindly, some phase of commercial work, pursues 
it two or three years, and then is graduated 
from the commercial department. 


Although an examination of numerous courses 
of study failed to reveal objectives, those which 
are available indicate this tendency to stress 
preparation for a vocation. 


The Denver objectives, listed by Koos in 
“The American Secondary School’ are: 


1. To aid a pupil to discover and begin to 
develop his ability along commercial lines. 


4Iona Jurden Lord, “Looking Ahead in Commercial Education,” The Balance Sheet, April, 1928, p. 44. 
‘Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School, (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1927), p. 490. 


*Paul S. Lomax, “What Kind of Business Education Do We Want?” 


‘Leonard V. Koos, op. cit. p. 490. 


The Balance Sheet, February, 1928, p. 3. 
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2. 


3- 


4. 


To give pupils who may leave school early 
basic training which will be of service to 
him in whatever line he may find himself 
located. 


To give introductory vocational training 
in so far as possible for those commercial 
occupations which surveys show are en- 
tered by boys and girls who leave school 
during junior school days. 


To make future commercial education 


more vital and meaningful regardless of 
length of time it may be pursued. 


Each of these is strictly vocational. 


Lomax has outlined the objectives of com- 
mercial education in four main types: 


I. 


Knowledge aims—the sum total of ac- 
quired information or ascertained facts. 


Habit aim—‘the tendency to acquire 
fixed ways of reacting to particular 
situations.” 


Ideal aim—an individual or group char- 
acteristic which is an “object of desire.” 


Power aim—the ability to do, the ability 
to control the circumstances of life, the 
ability to conform to and transform the 
social environment, the ability to apply 
knowledge, habits, and ideals to the 
effective solution of problems. 


Johnson’s objectives fall into two divisions 
corresponding to the college preparatory and 
vocational divisions:* 


I. 


2. 


To prepare pupils to enter business 
directly on leaving secondary school. 


To prepare pupils who intend to enter 
institutions of higher learning for future 
training in business. 


The St. Louis Commercial Course of Study’ 
contains the following general aims for com- 
mercial subjects: 


I. 


2. 


To gain a knowledge of prevailing methods 
of business procedure. 


To acquire an appreciation of the vo- 


cational significance of commercial sub- 
jects. 


. To obtain knowledge of one’s personal 


abilities and limitations necessary for 
intelligent educational and vocational 
choice. 


To form personal habits conducive to 
success in business. 


10. 
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To. develop a scientific attitude toward 
business services and business manage- 
ment. 


To develop an appreciation of the need 
for proper recreation to offset the physical 
and mental strain arising from the inten- 


sity and specialization of modern com- 
merce. 


To apply to home life the desirable knowl- 
edge, habits, ideals, and appreciations 
acquired in business training. 

To develop the ideal of service to society 
as an important function of business. 

To acquire such knowledge and training 
as will prepare one for remunerative 
employment. 

To form proper appreciations of the im- 
portance of good citizenship, good health, 
and a broad and thorough education as a 


foundation for success in business voca- 
tions. 


Yoder has set up two objectives of commercial 
education :* 


I. 
2. 


General training in business principles. 


Occupational activities in business pro- 
cedure. 


Blackstone’s objectives are:* 


I. 


2. 


Furtherance of the fundamental general 
purposes of the high school. 


Explanatory and prevocational informa- 
tion. 


. Vocational training, especially for students 


who will either drop out of school before 
graduation or who will obtain no college 
training. 

Preparation for collegiate training for 
those who will get such training. 
Development of such capacities for and 
the giving of such information about 
business as is essential for the conduct of 
the personal business affairs of any adult. 
Development of desirable personal qual- 
ities or traits, particularly those which 
are most essential in the business world. 
Specialization to the greatest possible 
extent for those business positions likely 
to be secured without encroachment on 
the core curricula provided for all students. 
Provision of training for promotion or 
advancement in the business world. 


‘Paul S. Lomax, Commercial Teaching Problems, (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928), p. 39. 

‘A. W. Johnson, “College Entrance Credits for Commercial Subjects,” The Teachers Journal and Abstract, 1. p. 89. 

1Paul S. Lomax, Commercial Teaching Problems, (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928), p. 48-49. 

*C. M. Yoder, “Suggestions for Analyzing the Year’s Work in Commercial Subjects,” Commercial Education XIV, March, 1929, pp. 3-4 
*W. L. Uhl, et al., The Supervision of Secondary Subjects, (New York: D. Appleton & Company 1929), p. 349. 
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Miss Lamon, in her investigation of the 
objectives of commercial education in eight Ohio 
cities found that very definite vocational skills 
were emphasized in all of them.!® In all of the 
lists given here one sees the same emphasis. 
It is not necessary to consider each of these sets 
of objectives separately, but it is sufficient to 
point out the fact that training in vocational 
skill is apparently the chief concern. 


Weersing"! says that the range of objectives 
has been from specialized training to the furnishing 
of an outlet for pupils of low intelligence. It is 
his belief that there should be more to commercial 
education than preparation for a vocation. He 
has minimized the vocational aim and has added 
two nonvocational aims: first, the broadly 
practical, and second, the cultural and broadly 
educational. Because the “generally practical” 
and the “cultural” are brought into the picture, 
these are superior to the preceding objectives. 


The Texas high school objectives most 
completely get away from the vocational aspect 
and in that respect are excellent:” 


1. It must make possible the proper physical 
foundation for life’s activities. 


2. It must furnish a background for an ap- 
preciation of the finer attributes of life. 


3. It must create ability and desire to join 
in the common work of the community. 


4. It must prepare for and give a knowledge 
of the social and economic values of a 
commercial vocation. 


5. It must train for, or give a basis of, a 

technical commercial occupation. 

It is unwise to consider commercial education 
objectives as different from the general objectives 
of education. No one thinks of setting up college 
preparatory objectives as separate from general 
objectives. The very attempt to make them 
different is what vocationalizes commercial edu- 
cation. We grant that the viewpoint of each 
curriculum is slightly different and that the 
specific objectives of each course must of neces- 
sity be radically different, although all are in 
keeping with the general objectives of education. 
If we set up separate objectives for commercial 
education, it then becomes necessary to fit the 
specific objectives of each course with two 
separate objectives; namely, the general and 
the commercial objectives. Few subject object- 
ives are formulated with any reference even to 
general objectives. If two masters were to be 
served, both would in all probability be neglected 


more than is the case when there is only one. 
But just because a thing is difficult is not suffi- 
cient reason for not doing it. There is a feeling 
that such objectives, if they were to be different, 
would divorce commercial education from edu- 
cation in general. It is not a complete education 
in itself but “only a part of a well-rounded edu- 
cation for a complex changing American and 
world civilization. The potential greatness of 
business education is in its proper and well- 
balanced relationships to the whole field of 
American education.” 


In the light of the prevailing commercial 
objectives, as formulated by numerous educators, 
commercial and otherwise, let us consider the 
types of commercial education which are in 
keeping with these objectives. 


There are those who would have the secondary 
school train for specific jobs on the grounds that 
industry is demanding highly specialized workers. 
There are others who consider secondary edu- 
cation as a period of orientation and would give 
only general backgrounds, allowing the individual 
pupil to taste of this and that, to feel his way, to 
discover and build up a variety of interests. 
In between these extremes there are numerous 
gradients. 


‘The typical high school graduate is no longer 
a college preparatory student, seeking admission 
to the learned professions, but one who will enter 
business or industry with no further training than 
what the high school can give him.” Conse- 
quently, we train filing clerks, mailing clerks, 
billing clerks, and countless other clerks in the 
eighth and ninth grades because figures show 
there are many drop-outs at the end of the ninth 
year. Of those who are left we make stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers. 


Very careful analyses are made of the activities 
and duties of the bookkeeper and stenographer. 
Consequently, if we are willing to accept the 
results of these analyses as objectives in them- 
selves, the teacher’s task is clearly outlined. The 
pupil merely repeats each activity until he is 
able to do it efficiently. And after he has been 
drilled on all these duties, he is ready to take a 
position as a bookkeeper, we'll say. He is a 
human machine—an automaton. 


Granting, for the moment, that job analysis 
can give us the objectives of commercial edu- 
cation, how many of the students make use of 
the special training? Frederick J. Weersing 
found that in Minnesota one-fourth to one-third 


Eva Virginia Lamon, “Aims and Objectives of Commercial Education,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, The Ohio State University, 1929. 
"Frederick J. Weersing, “The Non-vocational Values of Commercial Education,” The Balance Sheet, March, 1929, pp. 195, 196, 200. 
"Texas, Bulletin of State Department of Education, IV, No. 2, February, 1928. 


“Paul S. Lomax, “What Kind of Business Education Do We Want?” 


The Balance Sheet, March, 1928, p. 4. 


“Frederick J. Weersing, “The Future of Secondary Commercial Education,” The Balance Sheet, February, 1929, p. 161. 
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of those who take commercial subjects enter 
commercial or clerical vocations even tempor- 
arily, in spite of the fact that 70 per cent of all 
pupils registering in commercial courses are 
majoring in the field."® 

What becomes of the training of the other 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the commercial 
pupils? Lost—worse than that—there has been 
no other training to which the individual can 
now turn. Moreover, vocational reasons played 
only a small part in their decision to take com- 
mercial work in high school; three-fourths 
definitely planned to go to college. And we 
spend our time training them to be stenographers, 
bookkeepers, or file clerks! : 

And what of one-fourth to one-third of those 
registered in commercial subjects who actually 
entered commercial or clerical vocations even 
temporarily? How effective can we assume their 
training to have been? Not very effective, when 
we remember that the training in too many 
cases, has been for certain definite situations 
rather than for flexible adjustment to circumstances. 
As soon as a situation which has not been speci- 
fically provided for presents itself, the individual 
is lost. 


Let us recognize the fact that no one can 
predict what the child will become. Each in- 
dividual will find the purpose of his life by living 
it—in no other way. Therefore, we must avoid 
determinism of every sort. The individual’s 
“place in society is one of constantly changing 
relations, and his vocational fitness is something 
which he creates as he enters into participating 
relations with society under conditions of in- 
definite change.”’!* 


We say with Dewey that “to predetermine 
some future occupation for which education is 
to be a strict preparation is to injure the possi- 
bilities of present development and thereby 
reduce the adequacy of preparation for a future 
right employment....Such training may develop 
a machine-like skill in routine lines....but it 
will be at the expense of alert observation and 
coherent and ingenious planning which make 
an occupation intellectually rewarding.” ” 


Vocational preparation in a narrow sense has 
been over-emphasized; there has been a “dis- 
proportionate emphasis on these highly special- 
ized skills and knowledges which are peculiar 
to a particular calling.” It would seem, there- 
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fore, that if we concentrate in the secondary 
school on specialized training, we are neglecting 
the general vocational training. Koos points 
out that “provision for specialized training in 
the junior high school at least is undesirable, 
due to improved promotional rates with the re- 
sult of keeping down over-ageness and due to 
improved retention, holding pupils into senior 
high grades.”® As a result, it is becoming more 
difficult for non-graduates to secure positions. 


Then there are those who advocate a general 
business background. There are fundamental 
and basic principles underlying all business edu- 
cation. It is with these that commercial edu- 
cation should deal. Likewise, such a general 
business education has an exploratory value. 
The individual pupil has an opportunity to 
discover a variety of practical interests, any one 
of which he may develop to the point of a voca- 
tion in higher education or which he may follow 
in the business itself. 


By giving a general knowledge and back- 
ground we are not necessarily failing to recognize 
that positions are specialized but rather that they 
are specialized to such an extent that first, “not 
much training in the specialty is necessary, if 
the foundational training has been thorough, 
and second, that in any case it is hopeless to 
teach all the specialties represented in the various 
vocational fields.”’2¢ 


Weersing makes a plea for a phase of business 
education which will be nonvocational. Every- 
one—ditch digger to specialist—constantly needs 
information concerning the economic principles 
of everyday living. This should be a part of the 
training of every boy and girl. Such education 
must be “more broadly practical, contributing 
more to everyday efficiency, including vocational 
efficiency.’”2! The proportion of skilled workers 
is decreasing because machinery is replacing in 
so far as possible highly trained workers. More- 
over, the more highly specialized the training, 
the smaller is the percentage of those who use tt 
vocationally. 


Losses, ranging from a few dollars to millions 
of dollars, occur each year, due to ignorance of 
business relationships. 


“It does not seem improbable that in time 
to come the non-vocational aims of commercial 
education, may, in fundamental importance, 


“Frederick J. Weersing. “The Non-vocationai Values of Commercial Education,” School Review, March, 1928, pp. 213-226. 
“Harold L Miller and Richard T. Hargreaves, The Self-Directed School, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925), p. 382. 

"John Dewey, Democracy and Education, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928), pp. 362-3. 
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Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School, (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927), p. 61. 
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and in number of pupils enrolled far overshadow 
the vocational aims.” 


“Thus it would seem evident that in a pro- 
gram of business education, which is broadly 
conceived as coextensive with economic life 
itself, we have an essential contribution to make 
to American education in its purpose to equip 
every boy and girl for worthy citizenship in a 
democracy.” But there are not, with the ex- 
ception of junior business training, such courses 
offered in the secondary school. Nor are there 
texts. Few seem to recognize the need, even. 
If a student from another department of the 
school wants some business knowledge as part 
of his general education, he has no way of getting 
it except by entering courses organized for 
vocational use. From the technical information 
given, he may find some of the knowledge he 
seeks, but clad in inappropriate raiment. Such 
courses do not adequately serve his needs. 


Not only should commercial courses give a 
general business background, but these same 
courses should be so taught as to link up and 
integrate with the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum. The point was made earlier in the dis- 
cussion that those students who are in the 
commercial department, and a large percentage 
of whom will not continue their education 
beyond the secondary school, need an opportunity 
to discover and develop cultural and aesthetic 
interests and to develop also an ever-widening 
social outlook. 


One of our great failures has been in not 
integrating separate courses with each other 
and with the child’s interests. Every: school 
subject should “reflect the social and industrial 
activities of the community and thus assist in 
laying a broad foundation of useful experiences 
needed in understanding the several vocations.””™ 
We need to make our viewpoint social rather 
than vocational. We need emancipation from 
stale educational traditions. Not only do we 
need to tie up school subjects with existing con- 
ditions but we also need to train the child in a 
way that he will be able to control and improve 
existing conditions. 

Culture is defined by Jellinek as the “ac- 
quirement of the broadest possible outlook in 
life.” This is the social outlook for which all 
education is striving. No one would deny the 
opportunity for development of a social outlook 


in the study of commercial geography, economics, 


and commercial law. 


College preparatory and vocational depart- 
ments are unrelated. “Academic subjects which 
might well be organized so as to give a back- 
ground of understanding to a vocation are re- 
stricted to the development of culture in general, 
and vocational interest is given a specific and 
immediately practical twist at precisely the 
age when a child should be encouraged to ex- 
plore widely the possibilities within his vocational 
training.” 

Vivian T. Thayer, of the Ethical Culture 
School, has struck the keynote of commercial 
education, as well as of secondary education in 
general, when she looks upon the whole function 
of the secondary school as that of orientation. 
True specialization must be left to the college 
and to the university. The preprofessional plan 
provides for subjects such as general history, 
general mathematics, and general science in the 
elementary school and in the junior high school. 
This provides an opportunity for the child to 
find and develop his interests. At the beginning 
of the tenth grade the pupil makes a tentative 
choice of his preprofessional course. In the light 
of this choice academic subjects are selected and 
grouped with the technical subjects. The former 
are taught in a way to bring out the cultural 
possibilities within the particular preprofessional 
interest. In this way the vocational interest is 
used as an organizing point for cultural, voca- 
tional, and citizenship education. 


Commercial education is true education only 
when it fosters and encourages the development 
of an ever widening social outlook. The pupil 
learns what function his vocation has and 
might perform in society. He is made sensitive 
to the social problems of the day and is en- 
couraged to consider these problems and to deal 
intelligently with them. Through general courses 
which are designed for the purpose of giving the 
broad underlying principles of business, the in- 
dividual pupil is permitted to discover and ex- 
plore various interests which he may later develop 
into intellectual or practical interests. The 
vocational interests become a motivation in 
academic subjects, and the cultural implications 
in the vocational interests take on meaning. 


As a summary, I suggest: 


1. Since commercial education is only a part 
of the whole scheme of education that the ob- 
jectives of commercial education be not separate 
and distinct from the general objectives of edu- 


(Concluded on page 215) 
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Tue early development and subsequent 
rapid growth of commercial education in the 
United States were the inevitable results of the 
territorial expansion and the economic develop- 
ment of our country. Private business colleges 
were organized to meet the demand for trained 
office workers. Consequently, when bookkeeping 
was first introduced into the public secondary 
schools, it was taught from a strictly vocational 
viewpoint. This was the natural thing to expect, 
because the course of study, the educational ob- 
jectives, the methods of teaching, and even the 
teachers in the business department of the public 
high schools were completely inherited from the 
private business colleges. 


In making this statement of fact, there is 
implied no criticism of the early objectives of 
commercial education. As rapidly as private 
business colleges and commercial departments in 
our high schools multiplied, the administrator of 
commercial education experienced difficulty in 
meeting demands for trained office workers. The 
vocational objectives of bookkeeping in our 
business colleges and high schools were not only 
natural, but were probably wise, for through the 
training of specialized bookkeepers and other 
office workers, commercial education has made 
a significant contribution to the business de- 
velopment of our country. Before discussing the 
social values of bookkeeping, we shall differentiate 
between vocational education and social edu- 
cation. 


Definition 


Many general educators classify education 
as either social or vocational. Commercial edu- 
cation in the past has been considered strictly 


‘Boyd H. Bode, “Fundamentals of Education,” The Macmillan 
*[bid, p. 35. 
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vocational and to a great extent it is still con- 
sidered vocational training. Some general edu- 
cators feel that commercial education does not 
contribute as much as it could to secondary 
education, because of the fact that commercial 
education has been vocational in a narrow sense. 


Bode states, “Vocational training becomes a 
doubtful blessing when, putting aside all responsi- 
bility for further growth, it recognizes no higher 
aim than to place itself on the same definitely 
quantitative level as a factory and to turn out a 
product that can be guaranteed to have an 
equipment for the specific job for which it was 
intended.”! He further states, “Fundamentally, 
the issue in vocational training is the question 
whether the individual is to be regarded as a 
means or as an end, whether he is to be trained 
so as to become an effective mechanism or to 
cultivate experiences that bring progressive en- 
largement and fullness of life.’” 

Thorndike and Gates state, ““The wider the 
range of a subject’s utility, the greater its value. 
Learnings in a subject are of value, other things 
being equal, in proportion to the number of 
situations to which they apply in actual life. 
‘Thus, if training in common business and social 
usages of arithmetic is as fruitful as training in 
higher mathmetics for eliciting desirable re- 
actions of intellect, morality, efficiency, emotional 


Company, New York, p. 33. 
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control and appreciation, the former will affect 
one’s whole behavior more extensively because 
the primary information and skills, which tend to 
reinstate the concomitants, are more frequently 
exercised. The more the primary values get into 
life, other things being equal, the more the as- 
sociated, concomitant values will also get into 
life.’’ 

For the purpose of this discussion we shall 
consider vocational training as being the empha- 
sis on those knowledges and skills necessary to 
perform specialized tasks of the business world. 
It is one of the primary purposes of a commercial 
course of a vocational nature to develop market- 
able vocational skill. In order to achieve this 
purpose and at the same time have bookkeeping 
contribute to the cardinal principles of secondary 
education, it is apparent that the social values 
of bookkeeping must be emphasized to a greater 
extent than formerly. However, it is mot neces- 
sary to emphasize the social objectives to the 
exclusion of vocational objectives any more than 
it is necessary to emphasize the vocational ob- 
jectives to the exclusion of the social objectives. 
The vocational and the social objectives are not 
antagonistic or contradictory but complementary. 

By social values is meant the broadest values 
of bookkeeping which will carry over to other 
subjects in the curriculum and particularly to 
life’s activities. Bookkeeping is not claimed to 
be a social science although it has social import- 
ance. A social science is defined as follows: 
**The social sciences are those mental or cultural 
sciences which deal with the activities of the 
individual as a member of a group.”* While 
bookkeeping in itself is not, therefore, a social 
science, it has social values because bookkeeping 
is important in the everyday lives of individuals, 
business firms, and all kinds of institutions, both 
public and private. Without record keeping, 
our present system of business and economics 
could not operate, and without record keeping 
and the ability to interpret records, an individual 
can not judiciously conduct his own affairs. 


Relation to the Individual 


From the point of view of the individual, 
bookkeeping has unlimited personal and social 
values. The purchase or sale of anything in- 
volves record keeping, either a record of the 
cash transaction or a transaction on account. 
If a person buys merchandise on account, he 
must keep some kind of record himself or must 
accept the seller’s statement as correct. He 
likewise must keep a record of his deposits and 
withdrawals or he must accept the bank’s state- 
ment as being correct. If he keeps no record of 


deposits or withdrawals and overdraws his ac- 
count, he will find himself subject to prosecution 
in many states. Even if he does keep records, 
he may still be subject to prosecution if he makes 
a mistake in his records. Ignorance of a mistake 
is no excuse before the law. 


The budgeting of the family income is closely 
tied up with bookkeeping, for it involves ac- 
counting of income and expenditures. Through 
wise budgeting, a program of saving can be 
established. Many people without a knowledge 
of bookkeeping are prone to believe that they 
are in a good financial condition when they have 
cash in their pockets or in a bank. They, how- 
ever, forget current and long-time obligations 
which must be met. In other words, they con+ 
fuse a cash profit or a current cash condition 
with an actual profit or an actual condition. 


A knowledge of bookkeeping enables a person 
to understand what is going on about him. Fifty 
years ago no one thought of publishing bank 
statements and financial reports in newspapers. 
Today we find reports of building and loan as- 
sociations, banks, and business firms in our daily 
newspapers. From the point of view of invest- 
ment, various large corporations are discussed in 
the financial columns. Without a knowledge:of 
bookkeeping and accounting a person is unable 
to understand much of this information. 


Certainly if a person has money to invest, or 
if he ever expects to have money to invest, he 
should have some knowledge of bookkeeping and 
accounting, or he must rely entirely upon an- 
other’s judgment. Even though he does rely 
upon another’s judgment, he has no way of 
evaluating that judgment unless he has some 
knowledge of the financial statements, reports, 
and conditions on which the judgment has been 
based. 

Many people, regardless of whether they have 
made plans in their early lives, go into business 
or are involved in some kind of business enter- 
prise which requires some knowledge of manage- 
ment. Bookkeeping and accounting are so 
vitally inter-related with good business judgment 
that there should be no question that a person 
in a managerial position needs a knowledge of 
bookkeeping and accounting. Even though the 
business owner or manager may not keep records 
himself, he needs this knowledge to understand 
the records kept by his bookkeeper, to interpret 
them and to formulate policies of management. 

We study geography, history, economics, and 
many other subjects that give us a broader social 
outlook on life, but in our modern age nothing is 
more important than to have a broad outlook on 


* Thorndike and Gates, “Elementary Principles of Education,” The Macmillan Company, New York, p. 172. 
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business. A person’s education is incomplete 
unless he understands how business is organized, 
the various types of business organizations, their 
advantages and disadvantages, and the oppor- 
tunities business offers. Bookkeeping has greater 
possibilities for developing a knowledge of the 
relationships of business than any other single 
subject. To give an understanding of business 
relationships and social business problems, it may 
be said that bookkeeping involves the subject 
matter of several different subjects. 

Without question, taxation is a definite social 
and economic problem. In 1932 it has been 
brought more closely to home. because single 
persons with salaries slightly less than $20.00 a 
week and married persons with an aggregate 
income of slightly less than $50.00 a week, must 
report their incomes to the Federal government. 
This new tax law should have two significant 
results: first, it should stimulate more thought 
along the line of governmental expenditures of 
public funds; and second, it should stimulate 
people to think more about the keeping of their 
own records. Without an accurate knowledge 
of his income a person is unable to make a correct 
income tax report to the Federal government, 
and unless he makes an accurate report, he is 
subject to prosecution. Income taxation is be- 
coming more widespread every day. In addition 
to the Federal income tax law, many states have 
enacted income tax laws. Some of these tax laws 
reach people with very small incomes. 

The Federal income tax law makes the need 
for record keeping more widespread. It reaches 
the white-collar clerk, many skilled workers, and 
a large percentage of all classes. The following 
is quoted from the bulfetin on Income Tax Regu- 
lations issued by the Treasury Department of 
the United States: 

“Art. 323. Methods of Accounting—It is 
recognized that no uniform method of accounting 
can be prescribed for all taxpayers, and the law 
contemplates that each taxpayer shall adopt such 
forms and systems of accounting as are in his 
judgment best suited to his purpose. Each 
taxpayer is required by law to make a return of 
his true income. He must, therefore, maintain 
such accounting records as will enable him to do 
so.” 

The following is an interesting example which 
emphasizes the importance of record keeping. 
It is quoted verbatim from a newspaper clipping: 

“The refusal of the Supreme Court to review 
a decision of the lower court, in a case involving 
deduction of a bad debt from gross income, is 
worth the attention of that large number of 
income taxpayers who are lax in keeping written 
accounts of their business dealings. 

“In this instance the citizen claimed that he 
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had lost money loaned to a brother who had 
become insolvent. The claim was disallowed 
because the debt had not been charged off on the 
books of the taxpayer, the fact being that he 
kept none except a bank book. The commissioner 
ruled that to make such a deduction valid there 
must be a formal entry made of the transaction, 
and his ruling was affirmed by the court below—a 
conclusion which will, no doubt, come as a sur- 
prise to many taxpayers who have not complied 
with the regulation, but nevertheless have given 
themselves the benefit of such deduction and 
have evaded the law because their returns have 
not been questioned. 

“‘Forewarned is forearmed and taxpayers who 
have been in the habit of carrying the details 
of business transactions in their heads would be 
well advised to learn how to set them down in 
black and white.” 

Thus, it is evident that more and more the 
individual is being called upon to understand 
record keeping and its significance, if he is to 
understand life’s manifold activities and safe- 
guard himself against the pitfalls of business 
relations. 


Relation to Society as a Whole 


Let us get a broad understanding of what 
record keeping means to society as a whole. 
In the first place, our present social order could 
not operate without record keeping. The im- 
portance of authentic records is emphasized 
through the various state laws which have 
stringent regulations covering certified public 
accountants. 

Record keeping serves as the basis of credit, 
as the basis of purchases and sales of securities, 
and in turn, record keeping serves as the basis of 
our entire financial system. 

Let us take an example of a large corporation 
and see how record keeping is involved. A cor- 
poration is dependent upon intricate internal 
records. These records are systematically sum- 
marized in the form of financial statements. 
These statements are usually certified by a 
public accountant before the statements are 
published. These statements serve to a certain 
extent as a basis for determining the prices of 
stock on the stock exchanges. As the result of 
transactions, certain types of securities find their 
way into banks as collateral. 

A stock certificate indicates part ownership 
in a business. A bond indicates that the holder 
of the bond has some claim against the property 
or earnings of the corporation, but there are 
very few owners of stocks or of bonds who are 
actually intimately acquainted with the business 
in which they have claims. Thus, it is evident 
that our whole financial scheme and our whole 
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system of transacting business in securities is 
based on record keeping—mere records on paper 
which in themselves are of no value, but when 
properly understood and interpreted, they be- 
come a safeguard to our entire economic order. 

Let us think about the significance of business 
failures. Economically and socially we all agree 
that a business failure is a loss to a community 
and to society as a whole. Someone pays the 
bill for a business failure. Do you realize, how- 
ever, the extent of the menace of business 
failures to society? Let us take the small state 
of New Jersey. Ina single year there were 57,280 
failures. W.O. Douglas of the Yale Law School 
suggests six outstanding causes for the business 
man’s losses. This list of causes in their order of 
importance is as follows: 


1. Failure to keep proper books of account 

2. Negligence in applying bookkeeping facts 

3. Diverting funds from the business for 
speculation or for extravagant living 


4. Giving too much credit 
5. Accepting too much credit 
6. Errors in judgment 


The first five causes are definitely associated 
with record keeping. The sixth cause is de- 
pendent upon bookkeeping to a great extent. 
In England, it is a criminal offense for a business 
man not to keep proper records of account. 
There are regulations in the United States, al- 
though most people do not become fully aware of 
these regulations until they get into trouble. 
Whose responsibility is it to overcome this 
menace to society in the United States? In 
my judgment, it is the responsibility of the public 
educator. 

We, as a part of society, are vitally interested 
in the rise and fall of business—individual 
businesses and business as a whole. We should 
be interested in the handling of public funds, in 
the valuation of property, in taxes, in credit, 
and in our economic conditions. Society as a 
whole is affected by our system of banking, our 
monetary system, and our credit system, all of 
which depend upon accurate record keeping and 
the proper interpretation of records. 

The management of our great corporations 
bears a great influence on economic and social 
conditions. Without proper record keeping and 
without the proper interpretation of records, 
management is misguided. The result is that the 
public suffers. Even though we may have a 
thorough understanding of economics and even 
though our economic theories may be correct, 
this information is of no value unless the people 
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who are responsible for the management of busi- 
ness guide their businesses along the proper lines 
—and bookkeeping and accounting is the primary 
basis for the proper operation and guidance of 
business. 


Changes in Attitude 


In order to emphasize the social value of 
bookkeeping we must change our point of view. 
In the early stages of teaching bookkeeping in 
secondary schools, teachers copied their methods 
from the methods used in business colleges. A 
student went to a business college and said, 
“Here I am, train me for a job as stenographer 
(or a bookkeeper).” A business college had its 
specific task to perform, and it still performs this 
specific task satisfactorily. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the high schools of the 
country which are turning out thousands and 
thousands of commercial graduates can not 
expect to place their pupils in specific types of 
jobs for which many of them are now training 
their graduates. 


In the first place, a student has very little 
choice; he is a victim of mass production. When 
he enters high school, he is thrown into a group 
and is given, more or less, a standard course. 
At the very best, he has only a slight variation 
in selection in some of the better organized 
schools. Even though every high school com- 
mercial graduate did secure a position in which 
he used his technical business training, he would 
still have those personal and social business 
activities and problems, which the proper teach- 
ing of bookkeeping will enable him to handle 
more intelligently and successfully. 


Let us examine some of the results of mass 
production in high schools. A survey was re- 
ported which was made in South Bend, Indiana.’ 
This survey disclosed the fact that only a small 
percentage of the graduates of high schools could 
expect to find positions as bookkeepers. This 
situation is similar to the situations in most 
communities. Some educators raise their hands 
in horror and claim that the commercial teaching 
program is entirely wrong because students have 
been trained for bookkeeping positions, and there 
are very few bookkeeping positions available. 
This is very true. On the other hand, many of us 
have studied law, and we don’t intend to be 
lawyers; some of us have studied geology, and 
we don’t intend to be geologists. 


Too many people have tried to construct the 
commercial curriculum on a quantitative basis. 
In other words, they try to determine the number 
of definite jobs available and the business skills: 
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needed in these jobs; then they limit their 
training to the specific skills needed in these 
definite jobs. An attempt to limit training for 
specific types of work will always lead.to scrious 
difficulty. The fact is that if you train a student 
for one particular type of work, you are depriving 
him of a valuable part of his education. The 
purpose of a business education, broadly con- 
ceived, is not only to train a student so that he 
can render efficient service in his initial employ- 
ment, but also to give a fund of business informa- 
tion relating to vocational, personal, and social 
business problems which will enable boys and 
girls of native ability to win promotion to higher 
occupational levels, manage intelligently their 
own business affairs, and have an understanding 
of those social, business, and economic forces, 
the functioning of which condition our personal, 
social, and economic well-being. 


Bookkeeping has important values that are 
not even possessed by the so-called cultural 
subjects. It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
present the subject in such a manner that the 
student will derive the greatest benefits from it. 
Bookkeeping should be taught from a wider 
social viewpoint. If this is done, the student will 
obtain more value from it than he will if he is 
kept in a clerical] rut and learns only routine 


methods of handling bookkeeping transactions 


Teachers shou'd also be more vitally interested 
in the broad outcomes of bookkeeping rather 
than only in the narrow technical skills. The 
following statement, quoted from the Handbook 
on Commercial Subjects of the public schools of 
Oakland, California, recognizes important per- 
sonal and social values of bookkeeping: ‘‘While 
bookkeeping is still the backbone of the com- 
mercial curriculum, it holds its place by virtue 
of the fact that it affords the best opportunity 
for giving the pupil an all-round knowledge of 
business. It furnishes the best means of teaching 
business, why and how it is carried on, and its 
classification into such functions as retailing, 
wholesaling, and manufacturing. Incidentally 
it enables the teacher to develop in the student, 
business habits such as punctuality, neatness, 
accuracy, and courtesy. It affords also a valuable 
means of emphasizing the all-important trait 
of character known as initiative. Through book- 
keeping the student can be made to feel what it 
means to assume responsibility, to execute orders, 
and to work consistently and patiently for a final 
result. The bookkeeping lessons are more closely 
connected than are those in any other subject 
in the whole curriculum. Continued and con- 
nected work means much in the students’ de- 
velopment. Penmanship and arithmetic in- 
struction are vitalized in bookkeeping.” 
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Change in Emphasis 


If a course in bookkeeping were of a strictly 
vocational nature, all that would be necessary 
would be to train a student how to handle 
routine records. It would not be necessary to 
teach their significance. Some people have the 
opinion that skill should be developed on book- 
keeping machines in high schools to the exclusion 
of the teaching of the principles of bookkeeping. 
This is emphasizing vocational skill to the ex- 
clusion of a broad social training. 

Emphasis must be on principles and broad 
understanding rather than on methods of doing 
a particular task. For example, in teaching 
such commonplace subjects as discounts, notes, 
and drafts, the teacher should not only show how 
entries are made for discounts, notes, drafts, and 
trade acceptances, but he should also emphasize 
their significance. For example, discounts en- 
courage prompt payment. The question then 
arises as to whether the discount on a purchase 
actually reduces the purchase price, or whether it 
is a deduction from cost due to good management. 

In studying borrowing and lending, a teacher 
has a good opportunity to give a social under- 
standing of the importance of credit. The mere 
studying of accounts receivable and accounts 
payable is not sufficient. At this stage in the 
course, the teacher has an opportunity to develop 
the significance of credit, and an understanding 
of sound credit policies for both buyer and seller. 
Credit involves many of our everyday transac- 
tions as individuals, and it involves our entire 
financial structure. Credit is the elastic cord in 
our financial system. 

In the teaching of all phases of bookkeeping, 
the teacher should not forget that it is his task 
to teach principles, habits, and traits that will 
carry over to all of life’s activities. 


New Presentation 


In the early stages of teaching bookkeeping, 
the approach was through the ledger and through 
the journal. Approaches of these types were 
developed from the vocational point of view. 
For instance, the argument in favor of the journal 
approach is that the student is taught to use 
the various bookkeeping devices in the order 
in which he will use them in keeping a set of 
books. The customary procedure was to start 
a student to making tedious journal entries. 
Methods were emphasized to the exclusion of 
principles. 

The newer trend, and the one which empha- 
sizes both the interpretive and social objectives of 
bookkeeping, is the presenting of bookkeeping 
through the fundamental proprietary equation, 


(Concluded on page 235) 
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The Course in Business 
Writing 
(Continued from page 199) 


THE IDEA, PRIMARY. In all writing, idea is 
primary. Form and technique, however im- 
portant, are always secondary. Form and tech- 
nique have no reason for existing unless there is 
an idea to invest them with life and to lend them 
significance. An example: One violinist is noted 
as an amazing performer and a brilliant tech- 
nician. The other, a true virtuoso, is master 
not merely of astounding bow and finger tech- 
nique, but of virile interpretation, of delicate 
pianissimos, and of a singing, vibrant tone. The 
experienced critic ranks the second ahead of the 
first. The second is a genius in transmuting 
musical ideas into emotional power infused with 
appealing human warmth. Something of the 
same kind of power, infused with human warmth, 
glows from letters of the highest effectiveness. 
It is this level to which student and teacher alike 
aspire. The inspiration comes from ideas, or 
subject materials, which are shaped in due course 
by the application of principles presented here. 


THE TEACHER, “CHIEF EXECUTIVE.” The 
teacher of business English is fortunately situated 
in respect to the development and maintenance 
of student interest, for members of the class can 
see the direct relationship between the curriculum 
and future bread and butter. 

To support a steady level of interest and 
insure a well-rounded understanding of the busi- 
ness situation, there is something to be said in 
favor of organizing the class into a company to 
bear the name of an individual, a partnership, or 
a corporation. The name of a corporation is 
preferable. To meet specific situations which 
come up in the natural course of business, letter 
writing, business reports, memorandums, inter- 
office communications, advertising, telephoning, 
and selling conferences may be carried on in the 
name of the company. The real need for forms 
of business activity, like those mentioned, be- 
comes evident in the creation and conduct of 
such a company, making it feasible to study each 
factor in its proper setting. 

A device of this kind should, however, be 
used only if it adds vitality to the classroom 
method. Unless it is closely watched, it may 
result in costly waste of time and misdirected 
attention. 

Bear in mind that a plan of this kind is a 
motivating plan; it is not a teaching plan in it- 
self. Its success will depend upon the teacher’s 
ability to dramatize the natural business situa- 
tions. 


Teaching the Application of 


Bookkeeping Principles 
(Continued from page 204) 


small percentage of schools have either a school 
bank or a commercial club. In the state of 
Wisconsin, for instance, it was found in a recent 
study that, out of 191 high schools reporting, 
only 22 had a school bank and only 33, a com- 
mercial club. These important phases of com- 
mercial education are probably being neglected 
because of two factors. The first is that school 
administrators as well as commercial teachers 
have not recognized the potential value of these 
important non-curricular commercial activities. 
The second is that commercial teachers are not 
properly trained to efficiently handle the work. 


Even though a school does not have a com- 
mercial club or a school bank, the wide-awake 
commercial teacher can make use of the business 
world. He can make use of the business aspects 
of the school in order to teach the application of 
facts and principles presented in the textbook. 
By doing this, he will not only better his own 
position by making closer friends with the busi- 
ness men of the community, but he will also 
give to his students something they can under- 
stand, apply, and use. 








A Critical Survey of the Objectives 


of Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 209) 


cation. Such a separation tends to do the very 
thing we are guarding against; namely, voca- 
tionalize commercial education. 


2. That secondary commercial education 
be regarded as prevocational. Specialized train- 
ing must come through advanced institutions or 
through business itself. The pupil should rather 
be encouraged to discover and to develop a 
variety of interests—practical and intellectual. 


3. That the secondary curriculum provide for 
all pupils an opportunity to choose one or more 
of the commercial courses—courses which are 
not vocational but which give the fundamental 
principles of all business dealings. 


4. That academic and commercial subjects 
be integrated. The former should give insight 
into the function the individual’s vocational 
interest has in society; the latter should bring 
out the cultural implications of his vocational 
interest. 
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usiness Training for eighth or ninth 


grade — in simple, nontechnical language. 


Careful pedagogical procedure has been followed to insure 
mastery. Chapters logically follow one another, and each chap- 
ter is based on the previous chapters or on the pupil's past ex- 


perience. 


Chapters are divided into sections of approximately equal length. 
Each section is suitable for an assignment and a class discussion. 
Each section is accompanied by class discussion problems based 
on the text. Each chapter is accompanied by laboratory soul 


lems which require written application of principles. 


Instructional tests may be obtained for use as study guides, pre- 
tests, or short class quizzes. Achievement tests may be obtained 


for establishing grades. 


A text may be obtained for a one-semester course or a one-year 
course. Work books (optional) may be obtained for each se- 
mester. A\ practice set (optional) is available for the second se- 


mester for use with the work book or instead of it. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) a + | 
Cincinnati New York Q 
Chicago San Francisco a ae 
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Character Education through the Teaching of Handwriting 


Henry James in Talks 
to Teachers says, “Educa- 
tion is the organization of 
acquired habits of conduct 
and tendencies to beha- 
vior.” 


E. H. Griggs in Moral 
Education writes, “Educa- 
tion has no meaning unless 
it converges on moral edu- 
cation.” 


John Dewey’s Moral 
ae he: Principles in Education 
4 4 states, “The aim in making 
methods of learning, of ac- 
quiring intellectual power, 
and of assimilating subject 
matter should be to render behavior more 
enlightened, more consistent, and more vigorous 
than it otherwise would be.” 


These three guide-posts silence the use of such 
an anemic phrase as “training for citizenship,” and 
the more meaningless one “training for democ- 
racy.” They connote a character-building cur- 
riculum. They destroy utterly any doubts one 
may entertain as to the relative importance of 
the subjects he teaches. In short, they emphasize 
the polar extremes, as it were, of standardized 
schooling and education. 


We may now ask, what is character? And 
the best definition I know is: character is one’s 
characteristic, essential, or fundamental type of 
response by and large, and on the whole, to life 
situations. It follows then that the good of life 
(education) is to call out expressive, creative 
personality; that the aim of character training is 
idealized self-expression and spontaneous self- 
forgetfulness. 








Mrs. Lettie J. 
Strobell 


*Character Education Methods—The Iowa Plan, published by Character Education Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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To attain this aim, our objectives must be 
outgrowths of some fundamental strain or im- 
pulse of human nature. And here they are:* 


1. Higher self-regard, the outgrowth of native 
inertia. 


2. Response to others, the outgrowth of the 
biological survival of the fittest. 


3. Response to an ideal order that is more 
than personal, the outgrowth of self-reverence. 


The teaching of handwriting can and should 
help to awaken a better “selfhood.” Every time 
a pupil overcomes his native inertia, his self- 
complacency, he is conquering enemies of creative 
personality. The power to progress from scrib- 
bling to legibility, and the ability to excel one’s 
former achievements develop higher self-regard. 


Always assume that a pupil has ability and he 
will live up to it; that to write legibly is an act 
of courtesy which he extends to the reader. Then 
expect nothing less than his best. His contribu- 
tion of the best of which he is capable develops 
loyalty to the group, to the school, to an ideal. 
The teacher who accepts less than a child’s best, 
who is indifferent toward the pupils’ progress in 
any subject is prostituting her calling as a 
builder of character. 


Time devoted to discussions of the manu- 
script writing of the monks in the Middle Ages, 
of the italic writing of that master-maker of the 
book—Aldus, and of the beautifully written long- 
hand specimens of Spencer, Madaraz, Zaner, 
Palmer, Bloser, and Courtney, is implanting an 
appreciation of beauty. 


Uniform margins, slant, and spacing, proper 
alinement give balance, proportion, and refine- 
ment to the written page. To habituate pupils 
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to these standards is to aid in the development 
of an appreciation of beauty. Professor Ward of 
Cambridge says, “‘Not pleasure nor any other one 
thing, but a realm of ends is the end of life.” 
Appreciation of beauty is one of the “realm of 
ends”—it leads to reverence and love. And the 
beauty appeal can be so profound and universal 
that no further teaching of morals will be neces- 
sary. Witness the reverence of Wordsworth 
through the beauty of flowers, of Wagner through 
the love of music, of Huxley through the dis- 
coveries of science, and of Pasteur who prayed 
to do something to bless humanity. 


Important as these phases of handwriting are, 
that which largely determines the trajectory of 
character education in this fundamental subject 
is the content of the lesson. Personal observation 
leads me to state that right here is where our 
efforts are distressingly negligible. Can you 
imagine anything more insipid, more stultifying 
than “Katie and Karl went to Kansas,” “All 
the reeds and weeds have seeds,” ‘Tillie took 
Tom to Toledo?” How does this appeal to you 
for 9A pupils, “Men win women in a curious 
manner?” No handwriting system has thus far 
been evolved which consistently contains copies 
that are thought challenging or inspiring. Tech- 
nique and skill in execution are the supreme aims 
of the systems. But since man is a thinking 
animal, since life is imagination—beauty. upon 
the teacher devolves the task of breathing the 
breath of life into the handwriting lesson to 
make it a living soul. Subject matter which has 
meaning to the pupil should be used as often as 
possible for practice material. Monotony cannot 
exist when the teacher prepares and presents her 
lesson with the character value of it placed first. 
Let me illustrate: 


For capital T, which was the drill letter for 
the month, the teacher set as a copy the words 
of the Roman who said of the victors in a boat 
race, “They can because they think they can.” 
A review of the capitals for the month—S, L, 
and G—was given. She asked the pupils to sug- 
gest the names of men who conquered difficulties. 
The names had to begin with one of these letters. 
Such a response—Steinmetz, Livingston, Lind- 
bergh, Lincoln, Robert L. Stevenson, Gandhi, 
Galileo. These words were used for practice and 
also in live, soul-stirring sentences. As the 
teacher passed around among the pupils she 
asked, “Are we conquering our difficulties?” 
What lesson could lead pupils to a better appre- 
ciation of the outstanding traits of some of those 
who have contributed to the world’s progress? 

Just before the close of school last June, I 
met a young man who had once been a pupil in 
one of our South Side schools. He told me that 
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a sentence given him by his 8A Teacher—“I am 
master of my fate; I am captain of my soul”— 
has helped him through many difficulties. “I 
owe my steady advance in my line of work to 
that copy,” said he. 


George Washington’s life was influenced by 
a gem in his copy book, “Labour to keep alive 
that celestial spark called conscience.” Benjamin 
Franklin was impressed and almost obsessed with 
an idea he found in Proverbs, “‘Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business. He shall stand before 
kings. He shall not stand before mean men.” 
Our much-loved John A. Brashear frequently 
said that his guide was a quotation from Young, 
“Too low they build who build beneath the 
stars.” 


Now to crystallize what I have said. The 
three objectives of character education are to 
develop higher self-regard, response to others, and 
a reverence for a universe that is potentially good. 
To habituate pupils to correct standards of slant, 
spacing, alinement, to accept only the results of 
their best efforts, are necessary achievements in 
the development of these objectives. But of 
vastly greater import is the content of the lesson 
permeated through and through with the enthu- 
siasm of an inspiring personality. Then can the 
teacher of handwriting say, “When I prepare my 
lesson, I am God’s stenographer; when I present 
it, I am God’s interpreter.”—Mrs. Lettie J. 
Strobell, Supervisor of Penmanship, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors 


The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will meet in Pittsburgh 
on April 19, 20, and 21, 1933. Convention head- 
quarters will be in the William Penn Hotel. 

Linda S. Weber, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Gary, Indiana, is president of the association. 
The secretary is Elizabeth J. Landon, Central 
High School, Binghamton, New York. 


J. C. Kane 


James C. Kane, who has been connected with 
the Drake Business School of New York City 
since 1908, died at his home in Baltimore on 
November 22. 

Mr. Kane specialized in penmanship. He 
was a graduate of Gaskell School in Jersey City, 
a penmanship school known only to the old 
timers. Some of the classmates of Mr. Kane’s 
were Hinman, Dennis, and A. N. Palmer. 
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What the Commercial Teacher 


of Commerce. 


Tuis article 
must necessarily 
be based primarily 
upon my experi- 
ence as a commercial teacher, as a professor of 
economics and business administration in college, 
and finally, upon my experience in business as 
a member of the staff of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Arch D. Schultz 


I have never observed the teaching of any 
commercial teacher other than the few who as- 
sisted me in the commercial departments of 
Cadillac and Owosso High Schools in Michigan. 
Consequently, any criticisms I may make of 
commercial teaching are of my own teaching as 
I look back over it, and of my points of view at 
the time I was engaged as a commercial teacher. 
I believe my worst mistake was thinking that I 
was trying to make business men out of my 
students. I conceived myself as making book- 

. keepers, a thing, as I see it now, which is utterly 
impossible in high school. I imagine that the 
women who taught stenography and typewriting 
conceived themselves as being capable of pro- 
ducing stenographers and secretaries. They were 
more nearly right than I. I believe they did pro- 
duce stenographers. I am absolutely sure that 
they did not and could not produce secretaries. 


We all spent too much time trying to train 
the boy and girl for a job. You cannot train for 
a job. You can train them, though, and what I 
mean by that will appear as I proceed. To sum 
up what I have said so far, I believe I miscon- 
strued the job for which I was hired. I tried to 
teach too much. 


My second great mistake was in giving too 
much of my attention to, and thus focusing the 
students’ attention too much upon, the material 
of the lesson with almost complete disregard for 


Owes to Business 


An address prepared by Dr. 
Arch D. Schultz and read be- 
fore the Ohio Commercial 
Teachers Association. 
Schultz is Director of Re- 
search, Ohio State Chamber 
He was for- 
merly a commercial teacher. 


developing personality traits. I 
did not teach them to be indus- 
trious and to stick to a job for 
long stretches of time. I did not 
set enough of an example of 
courteousness, tolerance, initia- 
tive, and originality. 


Dr. 


I failed miserably in teaching 
my students to do willingly as 
they were told. It was our school 

policy, and we made the grave error of never 
telling students to do something. They were al- 
ways asked to do it. The business world is a 
world of discipline. Our bosses do not ask us if 
we will do a job. They tell us to do it. I failed 
to leave this impression with my students. Fur- 
thermore, I did not do enough to develop the 
students’ loyalty and cooperation. I did not 
force them to practice alertness in their classes. 
Perhaps of most importance in the development 
of personality traits, I failed to develop their 
judgment. Business is primarily a task of making 
guesses. I should have given my students practice 
in guessing; guessing the height of the room, 
guessing the value of a building, guessing the 
price of wheat in the future, guessing what it 
would cost to repair a car, and guessing what it 
would cost to build a thousand footstools. If I 
were again to do my job as a commercial teacher, 
I would teach my students to the best of my 
ability the one big job of the business man— 
that is to guess. 


There is another mistake made by teachers of 
commercial subjects. There is no such thing as 
a good commercial education. The commercial 
teacher is guilty of this fallacious notion; the 
physics and English teacher is also guilty of this 
same mistaken point of view. There is such a 
thing, however, as a good education. Such an 
education will include commercial subjects, gov- 
ernment, taxation, much study of the writing of 
English, history, physics, chemistry, etc. These 
studies constitute the language of business as well 
as does the language learned in bookkeeping. To 
have a commercial education, one must therefore 
have a good general education. 


There is a fourth mistake which is commonly 
made, but which I am glad to say was not made 
by the schools in which I taught. I suppose the 
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only reason that it was not made was the fact 
that the number of rooms and teachers was too 
small, and the amount of money necessary was 
not available. This grave mistake is having too 
many specialized courses. It is utterly impossible 
to train a boy and a girl for a job. There are 
certain fundamental bits of information necessary 
to all jobs, and the boy and the girl need drill 
on these fundamentals. We cannot take the 
students’ time to teach them so many frills and 
still do a good job on the fundamentals. You 
people know as well as I what these fundamentals 
are. 

The last important mistake which I shall 
mention, that the commercial teacher makes and 
in which I was a gross offender, lies in not reading 
enough books on the problems of commercial 
education. I am suggesting a list of books on 
commercial education which every teacher of 
commercial subjects should be able to say he or 
she has read: “Teaching Business Subjects,” 
Jones (Ronald Press); “Education for Business,” 
Lyon (University of Chicago); “(Commercial Ed- 
ucation in High Schools,” Woodring & Harold 
(Columbia University); “Commercial Education 
in Secondary Schools,” Marvin (Henry Holt); 
“Commercial Education in Secondary Schools,” 
Kitson (Ginn & Co.); “An Analysis of Secretarial 
Traits and Duties,” Charters & Whitley. 

If you want to know what you should be 
teaching stenographers, you should read espe- 
cially the last book on the list, “An Analysis of 
Secretarial Traits and Duties,” by Dr. Charters 
of Ohio State University. 

So much now for the mistakes which com- 
mercial teachers are guilty of having made. 

Despite the fact that I have been criticizing 
my own commercial teaching, and perhaps part 
of it may apply to others, I nevertheless feel that 
of al! the teaching which is done anywhere in the 
high school curriculum, the best teaching is done 
in the commercial departments. I feel there is 
less time wasted and less impractical discussion 
carried on in commercial classes than in the school 
in general. Not long ago I had occasion to peruse 
the curricula of a few Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota, and Virginia high schools, and 
the thought struck me immediately that the 
most sensible layout of courses were those planned 
for the commercial high school and the commer- 
cial department of the general high school. 

A few words on what business wants from 
the commercial teacher may prove helpful before 
I discuss specifically the training of stenographers 
and the place of the high school in the scheme of 
commercial education. In the first place, business 
wants you to develop good personal habits, and 
it does not look to you to do the whole job. It 
expects the same of all the teachers in the high 


school, the business college, and the university. 
Let me mention some of these personal habits 
which the curriculum should be designed to 
develop. 


The most important of these I should say is 
industry. Students have been taught too much 
to play, both at home and in school. The schools 
utterly fail to teach a student to work. This is 
partly the fault of the subjects taught, the way 
they are taught, and partly the fault of activities 
outside the classroom. Business expects the stu- 
dent to be loyal and cooperative, to be courteous 
and tolerant of workers with whom he is thrown 
in contact. It expects him to be alert. He cannot 
be alert if he has been reared on a diet of dra- 
matics practice, debate squad, athletics, parties, 
dances, and other extra-curricular activities. He 
must be taught that efficiency requires a good 
night’s sleep. 

While I am criticizing certain teaching out- 
side of the commercial field, I wish to mention 
the subject of debate. Of all the activities avail- 
able to school students, I think debating most of 
all unfits him for life as it is outside of school. 
The motive which guides the school debater is 
winning a decision from the judges, and this is 
accomplished primarily by the quality of the 
delivery. There is practically no attempt to dig 
out the true facts about the issue being debated, 
and far less attempt to be honest about state- 
ments of the facts as they really are. The busi- 
ness world has no place for a man who talks 
without facts. Facts are the first step in making 
correct decisions. The day is gone when pure 
oratory is capable of deciding issues. The boss 
and the board of directors want nothing but the 
true facts. 


For those reasons I feel that debating, unless 
it can be on a different plan, should be prohibited 
from the activities of students who plan to enter 
the business world. The practice of oratory may 
be well enough for the prospective preacher or 
politician. I have no objections, in fact, I greatly 
favor courses in speech. However, one does not 
learn to make a good speech by being a member 
of a debate squad where he is under the pressure 
of winning a decision, whether or not honestly. 


Business expects a student to have initiative 
and originality, but I suppose that this is an 
innate characteristic rather than one about which 
the teacher can have much to do. 


Second, business wants trained minds, trained 
for accuracy and trained for prolonged applica- 
tion of effort The business man rarely asks a 
prospective employee what subjects he took in 
school. Rather, he asks from what school he 
came. This tells more about whether he has been 
trained properly than the subjects he actually 
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studied. Business wants the school to teach the 
drive and push of business. The directors of 
business will tell the boy or girl how to use the 
tools of business. 

I should like to say a few words about ste- 
nography as distinguished from other commercial 
studies. Here we have a special problem. The 
big task of the commercial teacher in developing 
a stenographer is months of drill on typing and 
the transcribing of dictation. Typing should be 
studied a year before stenography. The pros- 
pective stenographer should not be bothered by 
more than one year of bookkeeping. Some book- 
keeping for the stenographer is valuable to de- 
velop her knowledge of business terms, and this 
leads me to my second opinion with reference to 
stenographers. 

She should have a vocabulary and know the 
meaning of words. Not long ago a stenographer 
was taking dictation and after completing a piece 
of work was asked to turn back to Section B for 
additions. Her employer dictated as follows: 
“We might substitute therefor the following.” 
The word “therefore” had apparently been com- 
mon to her and she transcribed the word “there- 
for” incorrectly. After it was called to her atten- 
tion that she should have written it “therefor,” 
in her next piece of dictation she spelled the word 
“therefore,” “therefor,” i. e., every time without 
the final “‘e.” Stenographers do not know the 
meaning of words. They should study economics, 
American and European history, chemistry, 
physics, music, commercial law, social problems, 
commercial geography,, etc., all to the purpose, 
if for no other reason, of gaining a vocabulary. 
Words of common usage should not be new to 
them. 

I have omitted English from this list because 
I did not want you to misunderstand me. The 
amount of practical value to be derived from 
studies of English literature such as Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Poe, Emerson, which are commonly 
given to the high school student, is of little value 
to the average business stenographer. I have no 
objections to those things if there is adequate 
time after the language of business has been 
learned. English cannot be too much studied 
but it must be the kind which teaches composi- 
tion, grammar, and the language of the practical 
world. The beauties of English and American 
poetry described by an English teacher never 
made a stenographer. Neither do I believe that 
the student should spend very much time on 
Latin, French, or German. The time of the stu- 
dent is too valuable to be spent studying a 
language which cannot possibly become a spoken 
language with the student. Such mental training 
as these studies offer can be as well secured from 
more useful subjects. It is commonly maintained 
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that these subjects help one to learn English 
grammar. But I believe this defense is valid only 
because English grammar is not taught where it 
should be, namely in the courses of English. 
Something is wrong if we have to teach English 
in the Latin and French class. 


So much for the general education of stenog- 
raphers. My experience suggests that stenog- 
raphers need drill in copy work, stencil cutting, 
and mimeograph operation. Ordinarily, other 
office machines do not come within the duties of 
the average stenographer. There is probably not 
much place in the high school for teaching the 
use of other business machines. This perhaps 
should be left to business colleges or to actual 
experience in business. 


This leads me to the last subject which I wish 
to mention, namely, the place of each of the 
different schools for commercial education. I have 
in mind particularly the business college and the 
university. Obviously, my subject does not per- 
mit me to discuss this question except as it relates 
to the high school teacher. I believe that so far 
as the high school boy is concerned, the aim 
should be to prepare him in the commercial de- 
partment for study in a business college or the 
university school of business. These schools 
make the accountant, the advertising man, the 
statistician, and train young men and women for 
other types of business positions. 

I should like to say a few words in closing 
about the high regard with which I hold the so- 
called business college. I believe that such col- 
leges better fit young men and women for business 
positions than the ordinary four year college or 
university course, so far as office jobs are con- 
cerned. This is chiefly due to the fact that the 
business college must sell its product in order to 
keep going. The college and university operate 
on endowments and from taxation whether or not 
they produce a salable product. I think you high 
school teachers may well point out the advantages 
of a business college education since the high 
school teacher, being a graduate of the other type 
of college, is knowingly or not selling the college 
and university to every high school student. Let_ 
us not forget that the term “business college” 
well describes the purpose for which the institu- 
tion was organized; i. e., it was organized to serve 
business, and in order to keep going it must con- 
tinue to serve its market. You will observe that 
this comes from a person who never attended a 
business college, but rather was reared in the 
somewhat more impractical atmosphere of the 
tradition-ridden college and university. 


I think business stands ready to cooperate 
with the commercial school. Will you give us a 
chance? 
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Business Training in the Junior College 


THERE is an opportunity in 
commercial education to develop a 
curriculum ranking between that of 
the high school and of the university 
college of business administration. 
This field may be developed by the 
junior college and the better type of 
private business college. Usually, the 
junior college has been looked upon 
as a training school for the first two 
years of a university course, and its 
curriculum is arranged to fit the re- 
quirements of the university to which 
its students expect to go to complete 
their training. As such, the course of 
study is of a general and cultural 
nature with very little emphasis upon 
technical or professional training. 
The latter is left for the later years of a traditional 
four or five-year college course. 


Junior colleges have the opportunity to de- 
velop a curriculum of training in business to be 
completed in about two years’ time. This would 
assume that the students are high school grad- 
uates and of good scholastic record. It would also 
assume that the student did not plan to go toa 
university following the completion of this course, 
but would go into some form of business activity. 


Such a curriculum would aim to accomplish 
two things for the student: first, to develop a 
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general background of particular value 
for a business career; and second, to 
develop a technique in at least one of 
the fields of business activity. Educa- 
tors do not agree on the type of general 
training that is most valuable. How- 
ever, for the purpose of this curriculum 
an emphasis upon mathematics, sci- 
ence, and rhetoric, as these relate to 
business and a special emphasis upon 
economics, would provide a reason- 
able background. The development 
of a technique would not be on the 
basis of particular industries, but 
rather upon major functions as they 
appear in modern business. The cur- 
riculum should be developed on the 
basis of a two-year course in which 
each year is divided into three terms of 
twelve or thirteen weeks. For each course the 
class should meet one hour (45 to 60 minutes) a 
day, four or five days a week, and should require 
about one hour of additional study by the student 
for each hour in class. In case a two-semester 
plan is followed, the proportionate time for 
classes may be adjusted by reducing the number 
of class periods a week and increasing the number 
of courses. The courses for the first year would 
be the same for all students regardless of their 
intended specialization. The courses may be out- 
lined as follows: 


GENERAL COURSE—FIRST YEAR 


First Term 


Survey of Business 

Economic History of United States 
Accounting Principles 
Mathematics for Business 

Science for Business 


Typewriting Typewriting 


Second Term 


Principles of Economics 
Economic Geography 
Accounting Principles 
Mathematics for Business 
Science for Business 


Third Term 


Principles of Economics 
Economic Geography 
Accounting Principles 
Mathematics for Business 
Science for Business 
Typewriting 


The curriculum for the second year would be divided between those courses common for all 
students and specialized courses in certain of the major business functions. The courses which all 


students would take may be outlined as follows: 


GENERAL COURSE—SECOND YEAR 


First Term 


Rhetoric 
Advanced Economics 


Business Law Business Law 


Second Term 


Rhetoric and Speech 
Advanced Economics 


Third Term 


Rhetoric and Business Communi- 
Advanced Economics [cation 
Business Law 


TECHNICAL COURSES—SECOND YEAR 
AccounTING 


First Term 


\ccounting Theory 
-ost Accounting 
rinciples of Statistics 


Second Term 


Advanced Accounting & Auditing 
Credit Analysis and Collections 
Statistics for Marketing 


Third Term 


Managerial Accounting 
Office Technique and System 
Statistics for Finance 
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FINANCE 


First Term 


Financial Organization of Society 
Financial Management 
Principles of Statistics 


Insurance 


Second Term 
Money, Credit and Banking 


Credit Analysis and Collections 


Third Term 


Corporation Finance 
Real Estate 
Statistics for Finance 


MarKETING 


First Term 


Principles of Marketing 


Business Psychology Advertising 


Second Term 
Sales Management 


Third Term 


Transportation and Traffic Man- 
Advertising [agement 


Principles of Statistics Statistics for Marketing Retailing 
SECRETARIAL 
First Term Second Term Third Term 
Business Psychology Shorthand Dictation 
Shorthand Dictation Dictation 
Typewriting Typewriting Office Technique and System 


These names of courses, used commonly 
enough by university schools of business admin- 
istration, are in no sense descriptive of their con- 
tent. In general, the content of each course 
would follow the usual outline of a similar course 
as given in the university. It would use the same 
texts, similar problems, and methods of instruc- 
tions. This procedure would apply to the first- 
year courses in economics, accounting principles, 
economic geography, and economic history of 
United States, and also to most of the second- 
year courses. In certain cases adaptations of 
material would be necessary in order to make 
them more useful. 

In this discussion no adequate description can 
be given of the detailed content of each course. 
However, some general suggestions may be 
made. The course on Survey of Business would 
be descriptive of business activity and of each of 
its major fields. It would also aim to develop a 
vocabulary and explain many of the more usual 
terms used in business. Mathematics for business 
would start with the arithmetical processes used 
in business and develop the corresponding alge- 
braic methods for these processes. The latter 
would consist of a review of algebra from the 
point of view of its uses in business. The second 
term would be devoted to college mathematics 
with the emphasis upon those topics which are 
necessary tools for the understanding of statistics, 
insurance, and finance. The third term would 
deal with the mathematics of insurance and 
finance. The course, science for business, would 
seek to develop those facts of physics, chemistry, 
geology, and other sciences which are of practical 
value to the student. The sciences would be 
taught by using lectures and readings to assemble 
ideas useful for the purpose. Laboratory pro- 
cedures, except by the instructor for demonstra- 
tion, would be dispensed with. 


Every student who is planning a business 
career should be able to operate a typewriter. 
Hence, this subject is included in the curriculum 
even though it is not the common practice of 
universities to offer this course. The outline and 
methods used in this course would be like those 
of the business college. 

In the second-year curriculum, most of the 
names of the courses which are used are familiar, 
especially to those acquainted with university 
catalogues and their descriptions of business 
courses. Rhetoric would stress the fundamentals 
of writing and speaking and would aim to pro- 
mote clearness and correctness in both oral and 
written expression. In the third term special 
attention would be given to the forms and tech- 
nique which apply to business. The advanced 
economics courses would depart somewhat from 
the traditional idea of their content. Usually 
such courses include a rather elaborate analysis 
of the economic theories of value and price, ex- 
change, and distribution. As it is intended here, 
the emphasis would be placed upon a detailed 
analysis of topics such as personal income and 
its distribution, consumption economics, labor 
problems, land economics, taxation, and inter- 
national economics. The finance curriculum 
would attempt to broaden the strictly commercial 
banking technique by including courses in insur- 
ance, real estate, and statistics. Corporation 
finance is the vehicle for the approach to invest- 
ment banking. In a similar way the emphasis 
upon statistics in the accounting curriculum, 
aims to give greater breadth to this technique. 
This may also be done by changing the emphasis 
given to topics developed in the accounting 
courses. 

The outline of the courses should not be 
thought of as including all of the business func- 
tions in which training may be provided. Other 
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courses may be developed depending upon the 
community interest and the character of the 
college’s clientele. For example, colleges serving 
rural communities may arrange a specialized cur- 
riculum to meet their needs. This would include 
courses in agricultural economics, marketing of 
agricultural products, cooperative marketing, and 
retail finance and credit. 


It should be emphasized that this program is 
not intended to rival the university colleges of 
business administration. Their longer period of 
years for instruction makes it possible for them 
to develop a more complete and diversified curric- 
ulum. This program undertakes to go further 
than the high school commercial course. It aims 
to reach that group of high school graduates who 
are not preparing themselves for university train- 
ing because of limitations of their circumstances. 
This curriculum aims to give such students a 
broader understanding of business activities, an 
opportunity to adapt themselves to the business 
technique for which they are suited, and a more 
comprehensive training for their careers than is 
otherwise available to them at present.—Floyd 


McNaughton, Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Arkansas 


The new officers of the commercial section 
of the Arkansas Education Association are: 
President, R. M. Havens, Senior High School, 
Little Rock; and Secretary, Miss Lucille Taylor, 
High School, Arkadelphia. 


Another Commercial Educator Promoted 


Mr. Frederick A. Ashley 
began this school year as 
Superintendent of Schools 
of Everett, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Ashley was head of the 
commercial department of 
Everett High School since 
1913. He has taught in 
many other schools, in- 
cluding Belleville Business 
College, Temple University, 
Boston University, and 
Simmons College. 

In professional circles 
Mr. Ashley is well known. 
His wide practical teaching 
experience and his business 
experience equip him to give Everett schools 
a good administration as superintendent. 





Frederick A. Ashley 



































For your advanced 


course 


Business Administration 
By J. O. McKinsey 


This text will solve the problem dl a 
course for senior students. It will tie 
together the loose ends of other 
subjects. It will give your students 
an understanding of the functional 
side of business. Written by a nation- 
ally known instructor, who is an au- 
thority on management problems. » 


vW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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San Francisco 
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N. C. T. F. Convention Goes to Cincinnati 


The Executive Board of the N. C. T. F. de- 
cided at the Chicago meeting to hold the next 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, during the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1933. This will be the second 
time this convention has been held in Cincinnati. 

Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, was elected President of the 
association. ‘The other new officers are: First 
Vice-President, D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Ray Abrams, Samuel J. 
Peters High School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Secretary, Bruce F. Gates, Gates Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Iowa; Treasurer, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 

J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior, Washington, D. 
C., was elected President of the Public Schools 
Department. Other officers elected were: Vice- 
President, C. M. Yoder, President of Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ida Wallace, Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, was elected President of the Private 
Schools Department. The other officers are: 
Vice-President, Miss Juanita Armstrong, Huff 
School of Commerce, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Emilia Kennedy, Par- 
son’s Business College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


During the business session, a motion was 
passed to appoint a committee of three on na- 
tional policy. The purpose of the committee will 
be to determine and to carry out an aggressive 
policy for the recognition of commercial educa- 
tion. This committee will be appointed by the 
incoming president. 

Paul W. Moser of Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois, and Floyd C. Holmes of Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois, co-chairmen of the local com- 
mittee were, to a large extent, responsible for 
making the convention successful. Between 300 
and 400 members registered. More than 200 
attended the banquet on Thursday evening, 
December 29. 

Helen Bennett, Head of the Social Service 
Division of the Chicago World’s Fair, was the 
principal speaker at the banquet. She delivered 
a remarkable address. Her appearance on the 
program as the main speaker was especially 
appropriate, in view of the fact that the new 
president of the association is also a woman. 


The exhibitors’ prizes and the 100% certifi- 
cates of membership were awarded at the ban- 


quet. The remainder of the evening was spent in 
dancing. 
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J. U. Massey is Chairman 


J. U. Massey, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, was elected chairman of the 
commercial section of Kansas State Teachers 
Association. He will have charge of the commer- 
cial section meeting and the round-table discus- 
sion at the fall meeting in November, 1933. 


Commercial Teacher Becomes Principal 


J. D. Marcus, for the past year and a half a 
commercial teacher in the Ravenna Public High 
School, Ravenna, Michigan, has been promoted 
to the principalship of the high school. He fills 
the vacancy of T. Thomas Thatcher who was 
elected to the Michigan House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Marcus is a graduate of the Cadillac High 
School, Cadillac, Michigan, and The Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan. He has been doing 
additional graduate work at the College of the 
City of Detroit. 


Annual Parley Held at Goldey College 


The third annual conference on Commercial 
Education was held at Goldey College on Satur- 
day, December 10. Delegates were present from 
Atlantic City, Lancaster, Baltimore, and many 
other cities and towns on the Del-Mar-Va Penin- 
sula. 


John Shilling, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction for Delaware, spoke on “The 
Preparation of the Commercial Teacher.” Mr. 
Shilling advocated that commercial teachers 
should have at least one year’s secretarial expe- 
rience in addition to their technical training. 

Miss Frances B. Bowers, director of the De- 
partment of Commercial Education, Temple 
University, and a well-known authority on teach- 
ing bookkeeping, spoke on “Tests and Grading in 
Bookkeeping.” : 

At the afternoon session, Clyde I. Blanchard 
of New York City, spoke on “Breaking the Speed 
Laws.” Mr. Blanchard is present director of 
research for the Gregg Publishing Co. 

Charles G. Reigner, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
spoke on “When are We Educated?” 


G. C. Greene, of the Goldey faculty, spoke on 
“Improving Penmanship in a Crowded Curricu- 
lum,” and W. E. Douglas, president of the col- 
lege, on “Calculation Drills as a Mental Stimu- 
lant.” 

H. E. McMahan, head of the commercial 
department of the Wilmington High School, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. Jay W. Miller 
was chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
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Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


R. G. Walters, Director of Teacher Training 
and Personnel Officer of Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, was elected President 
of the Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion on December 3. 

Other new officers of the association are: First 
Vice President, Robert Crawford, Harding High 
School, Aliquippa, Pa.; Second Vice President, 
C. E. Rowe, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Treasurer, C. R. Fisher, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary, Margaret H. Ely, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The convention was held in Pittsburgh. 
Members of the association were the guests of 
the H. J. Heinz Company. A luncheon was 
served in the banquet hall of the H. J. Heinz 
service building. Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
Principal, High School of Commerce, New York 
City, was the principal speaker. 

The Tri-State Commercial Education is one 
of the outstanding commercial education associa- 
tions in the United States. It is growing rapidly. 
This association publishes semi-annually a bulle- 
tin on commercial education. The retiring editor 
is L. W. Korona of Taylor Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh. The new editor will be Robert Craw- 
ford, vice-principal and head of the commercial 
department of Harding High School, Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania. 








Virginia Teachers Meet in Historical Setting 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Commercial Teachers Association was 
held on November 25, 1932, in the famous House 
of Delegates, State Capitol, Richmond, Virginia. 

E. F. Burmahln, Director of Commercial 
Education, Lynchburg, presided. The first 
speaker on the program was R. G. Walters, 
Director of Teacher Training and Personnel 
officer, Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania. His subject was “Salesmanship in the 
Modern Course of Study.” 

G. A. Hawkins, Director of the Department 
of Business, Maury High School, Norfolk, gave 
a report on the revision of the state commercial 
curriculum. 

The commercial teachers, under the direction 
of Mr. Hawkins, have prepared unit outlines for 
seven of the major commercial subjects. The 
unit outlines include (1) general aims and (2) 
specific aims. Specific aims are divided into (a) 
knowledge aims, (b) habit aims, (c) ideal aims, 
and (d) power aims. Sample units in typewriting 
and commercial arithmetic were distributed to 
members who attended the convention. 

Other speakers on the program were: Dr. 
Paul S$. Lomax, whose subject was “The Eco- 
nomic Crisis and the Business Teacher,” and 
Mr. Harry C. Spillman, whose subject was “The 
Aristocrat.” 








Luncheon of Tri-State Commercial Education Association 
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Nhe New 


QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


(Second Edition) 








WITH MORE NEW FEATURES THAN YOU CAN 
COUNT ON BOTH HANDS — 


C( he new YOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is the greatest single 


contribution to the teaching of typewriting. The fundamental plan of 
the previous edition has been followed, but many improvements in tech- 
nique and presentation have been introduced. Words, sentences, and 
paragraphs are introduced early. The pupil is aware that he is being car- 
ried through definite levels of accomplishment. Detailed lesson plans are 
provided. Provision is made for varying amounts of work and varying 
rates of progress. Pupils technique is carefully checked. The course is 


constructed to be of value for personal use and for vocational use. 


There are many other features too numerous to mention. IF you are 


planning to select a new text in typewriting, be sure to write for 
a sample of this new book. 
State whether you ere inter- SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
ested in a one-year text or (Specialists in Business Education) 

a two-year text » » » Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Alpha lota Sorority Holds Convention 





Mary Wiechelman Florence Ostrander 


Miss Mary Wiechelman was selected as an 
ideal secretarial student by Thomas Littlepage, 
President of the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. The selection was 
made at the convention of Alpha Iota, National 
Business Sorority, in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 11-14. Miss Wiechelman is a member of 
Beta Nu Chapter of Alpha Iota and is a student 
in the Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss Florence Ostrander, President of Sioux 
Falls Alumna Chapter of Alpha Iota, was chosen 
convention queen. She was crowned queen by 
the president of Phi Theta Pi, National Com- 
merce Fraternity, which entertained Alpha Iota 
Sorority at a dinner dance. 


The 1933 convention will be held in South 
Bend, Indiana. 


Conference of Indiana Commercial Teachers 


The twelfth annual conference of Indiana 
commercial teachers will be held at Ball State 
Teachers College, Saturday, February 18, 1933. 
The central theme adopted for this conference 
is “Social Business Objective of Business Edu- 
cation.” Professor H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean 
of the College of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago, will be chief speaker on 
the general topic “Social Business Objective of 
Business Education.” This will be followed by 
other speakers on the social business objective 
of individual business subjects. The program 
is being planned by Mr. Geoffrey Carmichael of 
Indiana University, who is president of the 
conference. 
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World-Wide Typewriting Contest 


J. Bryce Sardiga, who last year sponsored a 
contest in typewriting, has announced another 
contest for the spring of 1933. 


Mr. Sardiga states that many schools did not 
enter the contest last year because schools closed 
early. The contest for this school year will be 
held in March. Mr. Sardiga announces the fol- 
lowing rules: 


1. The contest will be held during the third 
week of March, 1933. 

2. Each teacher will supervise the giving of 
the tests in his own classroom. The timing of the 
tests will be done by the teacher with the assist- 
ance of another teacher or the principal. 

3. Tests are fifteen minutes in length. Copies 
of tests will be provided for each student. The 
ten best papers should be submitted to J. Bryce 
Sardiga, contest manager. Papers should be 
graded according to International Rules with the 
exception of the deduction of five words for each 
error instead of the usual ten words. 

4. Awards will be given to the four best typ- 
ists in the United States and one award will be 
given to the best typist in each state. Certificates 
will be awarded to schools which submit the best 
group of papers. 

5. The entry fee for each school is fifty cents, 
plus two cents for each copy of the test material. 
Payment may be made by check, mail orders, or 
stamps. 


All schools—public, business, parochial, and 
colleges—are invited to enter this contest. Teach- 
ers who are interested in entering the contest 
should write J. Bryce Sardiga, World-Wide Type- 
writing Contest Manager, North Olmsted, Ohio. 


Maryland 


The new officers of the Commercial Section 
of the Maryland State Teachers Association are: 
President, Harvey C. Jones, Baltimore City Col- 
lege, Baltimore; Secretary, Mollie F. Saffell, 
Franklin High School, Reisterstown. 





Have you returned 
your questionnaire ? 


We appreciate the cooperation of many 
teachers who returned the questionnaire 
from the December issue of “The Balance 
Sheet.” If you have not returned your 
questionnaire, please return it now. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
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A Record in Typing 





Ila Congleton 


Miss Ila Congleton, a student in Jackson 
Business University, Jackson, Michigan, re- 
cently made what the Underwood Typewriter 
Company considers an outstanding record on 
the noiseless typewriter. Miss Congleton wrote 
for 30 minutes at the rate of 102 words a minute 
with only 6 errors, making 100.2 net words a 
minute. 

When Miss Congleton was graduated from 
Jackson Business University, she was awarded 
a diamond pin, the highest award for type- 
writing. Eighteen members of the graduating 
class made records of 60 to 70 words a minute. 
Miss Thelma Markle is the typewriting instruc- 
tor. Her students were trained with zoth Cen- 
tury Typewriting. 


Woodbury School Opens New Branch 


R. H. “Pop” Whitten of Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California, announced the opening, 
on January 1, of a new branch in Hollywood. 
The new school will be located in the building 
formerly occupied by Hollywood Secretarial 
School. The building will accommodate six 
hundred students. 

Woodbury College received the following 
personal congratulations of James Rolph, Jr., 
Governor of California: “Any advancement in 
the cause of education is an advancement of 
the nation. Consequently I am delighted to 
learn that Woodbury College, the largest college 
of commerce in the West, is to enter Hollywood 
with accommodations for six hundred students. 
Your college has an enviable reputation for 
achievement and therefore Hollywood particu- 
larly and California generally are to be con- 





gratulated on the opening of this branch. You 
will be doubly welcome since California holds a 
high position in the United States in so far as 
education is concerned and because Southern 
California is the home of your alumni, men and 
women foremost in civic and business affairs. 
Our nation is a commercial nation and all edu- 
cation given in the progress of commerce is to 
our commercial prosperity.” 


Business Education Association of New York 


The Business Education Association of the 
State of New York met in Elmira on December 
3. Approximately fifty members attended. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Ernest W. Veigel, Rochester Business College, 
Rochester; Vice-President, W. S. Risinger, Utica 
School of Commerce, Utica; Secretary, Irving E. 
Chase, United States Secretarial School, New 
York City; Treasurer, George Wolfe, Birds 
Business Institute, New York City. 

The program was very unusual. It centered 
around the internal and the external problems of 
the school. The following are some of the round- 
table discussion questions: 


INTERNAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


What new subjects should we plan to add to 
regular courses next year? 

What new courses or special courses are re- 
quired to meet the demand of the times? 


What new machines or office equipment do 
you think we should consider? 


What groups should we plan to reach that 
we have not served in the past? 


What are you planning for the unemployed 
graduate? 

What are you going to do about tuition rate? 

Should we plan any changes in our class room 
methods? 


Do you employ business men of your town 
as instructors? For what subjects? 

Do you promote athletic activities and what 
do you consider their value to your school? 

Do you hire a regular athletic coach? 

What student organizations do you have and 
do you consider them beneficial to the school as 
a whole? 


Do you teach any strictly cultural subjects? 
What ones? 


Are you having any trouble with collections? 
How far do you go in extending credit? Do you 
have any special plan that you would like to 
discuss before the association? 


Do you make monthly reports of students’ 
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progress and work? Do you mail it to the home 
or give it to the student? 


In addition to books and supplies, what items 
do you handle in your bookstore? Which do you 
find profitable? 

Do you conduct student assemblies? What 
type of program do you think is needed in as- 
semblies? 

Do you promote social activities? What 
percentage of students take active part in such 
affairs? Are the social functions self-supporting? 

What new ideas or courses do you suggest 
for evening school to meet the demand of the 
times? 

Do you collect your tuition by the month, 
four-week period, six-week period, ten-week 
period? What comments have you? Are you 
planning to change this? 

Do you extend students’ time for absence?’ 
On what basis? 

What do you do with your Alumni? Do you 
_have an Association or any group meetings? 

Have you ever exchanged teachers with other 
business schools or public schools? 


EXTERNAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


What do you think is the best method of 
placing your employment service before em- 
ployers at the present time? 


How can we reach the persons who drop out 
of college? 


In securing high school lists and making 
contacts, what are your comments on mailings, 
personal calls on principals, teachers, and 
speakers for assemblies? 


What do you suggest to interest students who 
plan to take P G work in high school? 

Shall we as an association make an effort to 
warn people of the unreliable correspondent 
school representative? 


How shall we instruct our field representatives 
on the position question? Registration by the 
Board of Regents? Other Business Schools? 

In your experience in contacting schools and 
prospects, do you find that the name of the 
association carries any prestige? 

Have you any suggestion for favorably im- 
pressing the association upon the public? 

How shall we improve our approach in our 
1933-34 selling campaign? 

How shall we defeat the “No positions” 
argument? 


How shall we advise the first or second year 
high school student who asks about taking the 
commercial course in high school? 


the BALANCE SHEET 


What do you consider the chief argument for 
the private commercial school? 

Do you advise your students or graduates to 
join luncheon clubs either while in school or after 
graduation? 


What stress do you place on selling careers 
rather than business training? 








Some Earmarks of Good Teaching 


(Continued from page 201) 


willingness to aid in extracurricular activities. 
These are what generate that intangible thing 
called school spirit; these are the things that 
make it a real pleasure to work in some schools 
and disagreeable to have to work in others. I 
must hasten on to the next earmark. 


ATTITUDE OF CLASS 


One of the most reliable measures of good 
teaching is the attitude of the class. Is the class 
responsive or indifferent, enthusiastic or calmly 
studious; are the pupils thinking or reciting? 
Proper mind-set, attention, interest, concentra- 
tion—these are the indicia of learning. Proper 
mind-set means that the learner’s mind is in a 
receptive attitude. If the learner’s attitude is 
“how I hate this subject,” there is a mental 
resistance present which makes learning almost 
impossible. This is one reason why it is so much 
easier for a pupil to learn the things he Jikes. 

Probably the next best thing to liking the 
subject is to like one’s teacher. An ill-tempered, 
fault-finding, unsympathetic teacher is not one 
who is likely to produce a pleasant state of mind 
on the part of the pupil. Usually a little praise 
goes a long way with a pupil. Ifa teacher starts 
out by praising or commending that part of the 
work the pupil has done well, he will accept the 
criticism of the other part much more kindly and 
without a feeling of discouragement and in- 
feriority. 


TEACHING-SKILL IN ORGANIZATION 
OF SUBJECT MATTER 


The final earmark of good teaching that I 
shall discuss is “teaching-skill.”” This includes 
the teacher’s method of presenting different types 
of lessons, taking care of the individual pupil, the 
art of questioning, skill in directing the discussion 
so that there results a logical and profitable devel- 
opment of subject, a clear understanding of the 
relation of all the parts of the whole, the ability 
to differentiate between the essential and the 
non-essential. 

What I am trying to say is that a teacher 
should pick out and stress the principles under- 
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lying his subject. He should then show the and again at longer intervals. Our ready knowl- 
relation of each lesson to a principle, or better edge of the multiplication tables and important 
still, he should make each lesson a link in the dates are examples of this sort of learning process. 
. development or explanation of a principle. To Things repeated enough times become habits. 
make the meaning still plainer, let us compare Don’t expect a pupil to remember a thing that is 
' the development of a subject in the classroom mentioned only once and never referred to again. 
to the way it is organized and developed in a The high pc‘nts of the subject, the principles 
book. A book is divided into chapters, sections, underlying it, the things we want the pupils 
paragraphs, sentences, and words—each smaller always to remember, must be repeated in different 
unit being a natural division of the one of which ways and with different associations again and 
: . oe 8 
itis a part. In the classroom, one pupil’s recita- again if we want the pupils really to master them. 
tion or contribution may be as a sentence in a Reading the text, class discussions, working 
q book is to a paragraph in that book, the whole problems, working out projects, collecting and 
“4 class period may be only the equivalent of a_ classifying illustrative material, and frequent 
t paragraph in a book. It may take several days reviews should insure the proper kind of repeti- 
s to cover as much as a section, and several weeks tion. This variety of response has the added 
I to cover a chapter. But the pupils must always advantage of appealing to all three types of 
know the relation of a given part to the next higher individuals—eye-minded, ear-minded, and motor- 
unit, and the relation of the next higher unit to minded., 
the whole subject. 
j Even proper organization and effective day- Unless we do organize our material properly 
" by-day presentation of subject matter will not and stress the essentials, the pupils will leave us 
" assure its permanent mastery unless the pupils with undigested knowledge and ideas, confused 
"5 apply it to concrete situations, or the teacher in their minds, and not sure of anything. But 
. provides for summaries and frequent reviews. by teaching well what we do teach and by teach- 
“ Habits and skills are acquired by repetition. ing facts in relation to principles, we shall be 
i” The things we remember the best are those that helping our pupils to build a solid foundation 
" we do or repeat many times at short intervals upon which to found success. 
al 
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, Preserve your copies of ... 
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se 
; THE BALANCE SHEET 
reat 
1e 
1e 
d Teachers frequently inquire about binders for 
n- $1.00 preserving their copies of THE BALANCE 
p d SHEET. The C. J. Krehbiel Company, manufac- 
ostpal turer of the Kayco binder, has produced a special 
binder for THE BALANCE SHEET. 
I No punching required. Easy to operate. Will 
. Special Fabrikoid Binder hold nine to twelve issues. 
. Pin $1.00 to a letter or to this ad- The bj at ” —_ — —_ 
1 . ity production. eachers may deal direc 
; vertisement and send to — oe 
with the manufacturer. The C. J. Krehbiel Com- 
“a The C. J. Krehbiel Co. pany is an old established printing and binding 
~ 1030 Broadway company, specializing in school catalogues, an- 
Cincinnati, Ohio nuals, and special bindings. 
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BusINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 
(Third Edition) 


The new third edition is completely revised and rear- 
ranged. Many new problems are introduced. The text is 
divided into units, which are subdivided into chapters and 
sections. Plenty of problems are provided for supple- 
mentary work and for tests. Available for a long or a 
short course. If you are going to make a change for the 


second semester, be sure to examine this new book. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Methods of Emphasizing the Social 


Values of Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 214) 


or to some extent through the balance sheet 
approach. In approaching the subject through 
the proprietary equation, the student starts with 
a basic economic fact that “all assets are owned.” 
They may be owned by an individual, a single 
proprietorship business, a partnership, a corpora- 
tion, or some governmental organization. 

Principles are developed to the exclusion of 
narrow rules by showing the student that business 
transactions result in changes in assets and their 
ownership. The emphasis on reason rather than 
on rules trains the student in a way that his 
habits, skills, and traits carry over to other 
subjects and to life’s activities. Then, too, if a 
student learns bookkeeping through reasons and 
principles rather than by memorizing rules, he 
will make a better bookkeeper if he does accept 
a bookkeeping position. In other words, the 
more a student knows about the principles of 
bookkeeping, the better bookkeeper he will be. 
Emphasis on principles adds to the vocational 
value rather than detracts from it. 

In the new method of presentation students 
should be stimulated by thought questions. 
Practice sets should be reasonably short. Prin- 
ciples rather than the ability to record debit 
after debit in some particular journal should be 
emphasized. Work books are another device in 
modern bookkeeping courses which enable a 
teacher to further emphasize the nontechnical 
values of bookkeeping. The use of properly 
designed work books will not only eliminate 
much of the clerical drudgery, but will give the 
student more time to study principles, and the 
teacher more time to discuss principles. 


There is a definite trend toward the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the first-year course should 
be devoted to the study of the basic princi- 
ples of bookkeeping with emphasis on the social 
and nontechnical values. ‘There is a definite 
trend toward teaching bookkeeping on a one- 
year basis. If there is a demand for bookkeep- 
ing for strictly vocational purposes, a second 
year should be added. The second-year course 
should be of a highly vocational nature, and 
should be an elective subject. Although the 
first year should be required of every commercial 
student, it may be taken with great advantage 
by every high school student. In the second-year 
course, the student should be given training in 
specific types of bookkeeping work for the com- 
mon kinds of business firms in his community. 

Most persons who hire a bookkeeper who has 
just graduated from high school do not expect 
this bookkeeper to be a thoroughly experienced 
person. But, a one-year course in high school 
should give a pupil enough understanding of 
the principles of record keeping to enable him 
to handle a simple set of books and to work 
satisfactorily under the direction of an account- 
ant. No one can claim that the ability to keep 
simple books of records detracts from the social 
value of bookkeeping. 


Other Outcomes 


From this discussion of the teaching of book- 
keeping, it should be evident that there are 
certain traits and characteristics which may be 
developed in bookkeeping and which are very 
important. These outcomes carry over to other 
subjects and especially to life’s activities. Some 
of these important outcomes of bookkeeping are 
penmanship, arithmetic, general business knowl- 
edge, systematizing, neatness, accuracy, thor- 
oughness, and initiative. 





BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS 


| We have on hand a large number of journals, ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar 
| ruled blanks taken from various bookkeeping sets. We offer these for sale at the follow- 
| ing net prices, transportation charges prepaid: 


chesbaxede $ .60 per doz. 


No order accepted for less than one dozen of one kind. Cash must accompany 


the order. 


| Journals or Ledgers ...... 
Misc. Columnar books ... 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third Street 


| Cincinnati, Ohio 


40 per doz. 
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Aaa new life, new force, new 





interest to your busi- 





ness English course 





Effective Business 
Correspondence 


by R. R. Aurner 


A new text with a new viewpoint in 





teaching business writing. Divided into two parts: the first part 
emphasizes business grammar, and the second part emphasizes 
specific types of letters. Forceful language, interesting examples, 
and stimulating exercises carry the student from lesson to lesson 
without allowing his interest to lag. The business letter is the 
motivating influence from beginning to end, but the author weaves 
in skillfully motivated instruction in grammar. By all means see 
this new book before selecting a text for your course in business 


writing. 


SRA <2 


South-Western Publishing Company By t 


1 
Gg i 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco The Mark of a Good 


“Busnes. “Textbook 


Specialists in Business Educatin ===’ 
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Applied Grammar 


Teacher: “Harold is trousers singular or plural?” 
Tommy (after much thought): “Singular at the 
top and plural at the bottom.” 


7 e * 
A Family Affair 


“Did you give the penny to the monkey, dear?” 
“Yes, mamma.” 

“And what did the monkey do with it?” 

“He gave it to his father, who played the organ.” 


Captain Brunton: What happened in 1483? 
Boy (brightly): Luther was born. 
Captain Brunton: Good. Now in 1487? 


” Boy (still more brightly): Luther was four years 
old. 


. a e 
Oh, It Can’t Be 


“And she was the dumbest girl I ever saw.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T mentioned bacteria and she thought that was 
the back door to a cafeteria.” 


e v . 
Never Mind 
San “Ah wants a pair o’ shoes foh mah little 
ga Saag 


Clerk: “Black kid?” 
Liza: “You’all jes’ mind yo’ own business an’ git 
me dem shoes.” 
* o e 


What’s in a Name 


Jim: I don’t mind looking after your horses, but 
I don’t want to be called the hostler. 
Tom: Oh, that’s all right—I’ll call you our stab- 
ilizer. 
. - 


Modern Eve 


Mother: “Why did you strike your little sister?” 
Young Bobby: “Well, we were playing Adam and 
Eve and instead of tempting me with the apple, she 
ate it herself.” 
= + * 


Maybe We’ll Lay Off the Scotch 
After This One! 


The telegraph clerk was explaining to Sandy that 
every word in the wire cost so much, but the signature 
was free. 

“Well, just send my name,” directed Sandy. “It’s 
T-wont-be-home-till-F riday—I’m an Indian—hooo-wooo- 
wooo!”’ 


CHUCKLES — 


Z augh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Complete Protection 


A family moved from the city to the suburbs, and 
were told that they ought to get a watch-dog to guard 
their house at night. They bought the largest dog 
that was for sale in the kennels of a near-by dealer. 

Shortly afterward the house was entered by burg- 
lars, who made a good haul while the dog slept. The 
house-holder went to the dealer and told him about it. 
“Well, what you need now,” said the dealer, “is a little 
dog to wake up the big dog.” 

e o 


Tireless 
An old Scottish woman, who had never been known 
to say an ill word about anybody, was one day taken 
to task by her husband. “Janet,” he said impatiently, 
“T do believe ye’d say a guid word for the de’il himself.” 
“Ah, weel,” was the reply, “he may na be sae guid 
as he micht be, but he’s a very industrious body.” 
e e + 
Never Tired 
“Hi there, you, didn’t you tell me you never got 
tired?” 
“Dat’s right, boss, ah allus stops an’ rests befo’ ah 
gets tired.” 
om e * 


College Stuff 
Prof.: “Why don’t you answer me?” 
Frosh: “I did—I shook my head.” 
Prof.: “Well, you can’t expect me to hear it rattle 
’way up here!” 
am - e 
Shake Before Taking 
“Good gracious, Junior, I forgot to shake the bottle 
before I gave you that medicine.” 
“Don’t worry mommy, I’ll turn a few handsprings.” 
+ . o 
Inquisitive Student 
Professor:- “I will now use my hat to represent the 
planet Mars. Are there any questions before I go 
on?” 
Student: “Yes, is Mars inhabited?” 


es * 7 
Countercheck Quarrelsome 


Father: I’m sure our boy did not inherit his silly 
ideas from me! 
Mother (icily): No, you’ve still got yours complete! 
. an e 


Free Bondage 


Jones: I don’t see your husband at the club of 
late, Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Brown: No, he stays at home now and enjoys 
life in his own way as I want him to. 
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Here is a Bookkeeping Text 







for high schools in 
OOKKEEPING rural communities 
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Specifically designed for rural high 
schools and for city high schools in 


rural communities. 














The popular equation approach is 











used. The fundamental principles 


of bookkeeping and accounting are 


Teachers like it! developed, but these are applied 
Students like it! in terms of the farm, the store, 
A teacher's comments: “| am enjoy- the cooperative association, the 
ing using BOOKKEEPING AND er 
ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL 4-H Club, and other activities 
SCHOOLS. It is fer superior to which are common to rural commu- 





anything | have ever used. The nities. The student receives training 


students like the subject and, as you 


know, this is half of the battle in which he can apply to his own 





teaching any subject. And may | say needs and his own surroundings. 
that you have something which is easy 
to sell to a rural community because 
the students can see some immediate 


use for it.” 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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WANTED 





Address Replies to 
Now ack SHEET 


-» Streets-Cincinna U0. 







POSITIONS WANTED 


Teaching position wanted by man who has had 
eighteen years’ experience in business college and high 
school commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial 
subject. Holder of state life certificate and M. A. degree. 
My work has the ——- and endorsement of some of 
the very best school men in the state. Address, No. 482. 





Mature young man with two degrees in business 
from leading universities, four years’ teaching and ten 
years’ practical application of business principles, seeks 
placement. Address, No. 483. 





Young man, 28, with teaching and business experi- 
ence, A. B. degree, seeks position in public school work 
in the South. Excellent references. Address, No. 484. 





Wanted, by one of the outstanding penmanship 
teachers of America, a supervisory position, or would 
consider a managerial or general commercial teaching 
position. Now employed and contributing a course in 
business writing in one of the penmanship journals. 
Prefer the South or Central states. Address, No. 485. 





Thoroughly experienced commercial teacher desires 
position. penman and A-1 instructor. Experi- 
enced in school management, advertising, and field 
work. Would like to correspond with a private business 
school in need of a competent man. Salary second con- 
sideration. Would teach or manage a school on com- 
mission basis. Address, No. 486. 





Business college man, with several years’ experience 
as teacher and solicitor, is available for position with a 
good school. Would devote entire time to soliciting or 
might be interested in purchasing a small school in a 
good territory. Address, No. 487. 





Position wanted as manager, principal, or instructor 
by a competent business college man. A future financial 
interest a strong consideration. More than twenty- 
eight years’ experience as owner, operator, and manager. 
Address, No. 488. 





Young man, 28, B. C. S. and B. S. in Education from 
New York University, experienced commercial teacher 
and experienced solicitor desires position in high school, 
or private business school. Address, No. 489. 





Can you use a good promotion manager or field rep- 
resentative who can also teach commercial subjects? 
wg good connection and a livable income. Address, 

o. . 





Young man, with successful experience in teaching, 
managing and enrolling students, wants position with 
good school. Experienced in contacting high school 
Officials and making addresses before student assemblies. 
Reasonable salary and commission. Address, No. 491. 





Experienced teacher, including commercial and 
agriculture, and superintendent of schools, out of work 
because of depression, desires profitable connection. 

. A., B. S. in Physical Education, M. S. in Education, 
a Ph. D. degrees. Address, P. O. Box 255, Morrisville, 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Man, college graduate, with fifteen years’ experience 
conducting own successful business school, desires 
position. Can teach all subjects including higher ac- 
countancy, Gr shorthand, income tax accounting, 
etc. Address, No. 492. 





Teachi position wanted by young lady with five 
years’ teaching experience. Can capably teach Gr 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, Stenotypy, an 
—, _ subjects. Excellent references. Address, 

0. ‘ 





Position wanted by man qualified to teach commercial 
subjects, English, ae pe and education. Hold the 
following college and university degrees: Pd. B., A. B., 
A. B. E., A. M., and Ph. D. Am protestant and 38 years 
of age. My wife, who has college degree, also desires a 
position in the same school. Address, No. 494. 





Middle-aged man, with wide experience as a commer- 
cial teacher, desires to connect with a reliable college. 
Holds degrees from standard colleges. experienced 
as dean, publicity director, and registrar. Has ability 
to produce results. Excellent references. Available 
now. Address, P. O. Box 791, Asbury Park, N. J. 





A man, age 32, B. S. and M. B. A. degrees, wants 
position in a teacher’s college. Twelve years’ experience 
in teaching shorthand, pewriting, and accounting. 
Starting fifth year as head of a commerce department 
in a junior college. Address, No. 495. 





Wanted, by a good school man, ition as solicitor 
or teacher. ould invest in a school. College graduate. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. Twenty years in 
business college work. Address, No. 496. 





Teaching or administrative position wanted in junior 
or senior high school or business college. Office executive 
with considerable experience in office management, 
accounting, and every phase of office work, includin 
secretarial and placement work. Graduate of recogni: 
accounting school with degree of Cc, Can teach 
all commercial subjects. Age 37. Moderate salary. 
Address, No. 497. 





Commercial teacher with both teaching and office 
experience, Wants connection now. Sixteen years’ com- 
mercial teaching experience in high school and business 
college. Master penman. Will accept any reasonable 
offer. Address, No. 498. 





Certified commercial teacher would like to locate 
with A-1 business school. Fully qualified to do field 
work. College graduate. Do not answer this ad. unless 
you fully expect to ed a good commercial school 
man. Address, No. 508. 





Young man, college graduate with degree, now work- 
ing on masters degree, eight years’ experience as com- 
mercial teacher, four years’ office ex ence, desires 
— in a reputable business school or high school. 

n take complete charge of commercial de tment. 
Good references. Good disciplinarian. Holder of life 
certificate in six states. Will consider position any- 
where. Address, No. 509. 
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Successful school man, with twenty years’ experience 
in leading commercial schools, desires connection with 
a progressive school with view to permanency Has held 
positions as head of department, principal and manager, 
and at present is director of education; holds B. CS. 
degree, qualified to teach accounting, business adminis- 
tration, economics, law, and allied subjects. Successful 
field representative. Address, No. 510. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A good paying school for man and wife. Only busi- 
ness college in a city of 39,000, with suburban cities 
adjoining of over 100,000. We have made $4,000 to $5,000 
ayear. Address, No. 504. 





Wanted to sell an interest in well-established school 
in mid-western city of 80,000 inhabitants with rich 
agricultural surrounding country to a man well-trained 
in accounting and ibly in shorthand—a man who 
could take charge of the inside work of the school. This 
is an unusual opportunity for a clean-cut man to unite 
with a school of unusual merit. Address, No. 505. 





Business school established four years in Virginia 
city of 30,000 population; no near competition; ideal 
for man and wife; $1800; terms to proper person. Will 
sell all or part. Address, No. 506. 





A good business college located in southern part of 
Pennsylvania. Has A-1 equipment, long established, 
free of all debt, fully accredited, making money. Owner 
wishes to return to his native state. Address, No. 507. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for experienced man or 
woman, with a few thousand do! capital, to own 
school in the best midwest city. School has fine reputa- 
tion and good following. Address, No. 512. 
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WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced teacher and administrator would con- 
sider leasing or buying a small, select business school, 
located in one of the eastern states. Possess degrees 
from recognized institutions. Address, No. 502. 





Wanted: To purchase a good business college located 
anywhere in New England states. Will also consider a 
—, Any proposition will be COnsidered, Address, 

o. > 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Private school, with excellent reputation for high- 
grade work, needs man who likes field work, is a success 
at it, and who can also do some teaching. Salary or 
commission, or interest in school. Preference given to 
gel as will make a small investment. Address, 

0. le 





A school in the central states, with a reputable stand- 
ing of sixty years, located in a money-making territory, 
desires to add to its field force. If you can produce in 
normal times and want to make a permanent connec- 
tion, get in touch with us now. Address, No. 500. 





Wanted: Experienced tuition salesman for school in 
a middle-west city of 40,000 with good surrounding 
territory. Permanent position for the right man. Give 
full information as to experience, age, and education. 
Address, No. 501. 





Penmanship teacher wanted, 26 to 40, with good 
education, pleasing personality, and successful teaching 
and business experience. Besides being expert penman, 
must teach 20th Century Accounting and allied sub- 
jects. Send photo, give full particulars, and state salary 
expected. Address, No. 511. 


PUT ORGANIZED 


COMPETITION 


INTO YOUR 


RAPID. CALCULATION CLASS 


Use — 


Drills and Tests in Business 
Arithmetic 





A pad of by 
75 drills and J. 


List 
Price 


Only 52c¢ 


W. SMITH 





75 tests 





Cincinnati 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York - 


Chicago - San Francisco 
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An UNUSUAL text — 


actors 
of Economic 
Geography 


by Staples and York 


Unusual in organization and unusual in pre- 
sentation. Divided into three distinct parts: 
Economic Factors, Material Factors, and Re- 
gional Factors. The student is shown how 
these factors affect the production and distri- 


bution of world products. The principles are 





N applied through interesting questions, prob- 


lems, and projects. » > > » 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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‘LEACH selling, buying, 


and character traits 


in your salesmanship 


COUTSE 


While you are teaching salesmanship, teach your pupils 
principles of buying, and develop in them desirable traits of 
character. FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP 
teaches how to. sell to give satisfaction and how to buy in 
order to obtain satisfaction. Throughout the course the 
author emphasizes the importance of high standards of ethics, 


personal habits, personal appearance, attitudes, and honesty. 


Available with a work book and a teachers’ manua!. Ques- 


tions, problems, and projects apply the principles. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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WALTERS? 
FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 





